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Due  to  the  rapid  progress  in  microelectronic  technology,  the  applications  of  par- 
allel and  distributed  computing  systems  such  as  process  control  and  telecommuni- 
cations are  becoming  feasible.  The  trend  is  toward  a  distributed  parallel  computing 
system  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  sites  are  made  up  of  parallel  processing  computing 
systems.  This  becomes  feasible  with  the  availability  of  low-cost  parallel  processing 
systems,  such  as  transputers  and  other  parallel  processing  machines. 

The  software  development  for  distributed  parallel  software  has  to  take  partition- 
ing and  allocation  into  consideration.  Partitioning  deals  with  establishing  boundaries 
within  the  software  system  to  exploit  parallelism  efficiently.  Allocation  utilizes  the 
boundaries  established  in  the  partitioning  stage  and  assigns  them  to  the  processing 
elements.  Partitioning  and  allocation  are  important  issues  in  the  software  develop- 
ment for  distributed  parallel  computing  systems  to  efficiently  utilize  the  computing 
resources. 

This  dissertation  is  devoted  to  developing  partitioning  methods  which  are  used  in 
the  software  development  for  distributed  parallel  computing  systems.  Our  approach 
involves  two  stages:  the  design  stage  and  coding  stage.  The  objective  of  the  design 
stage  partitioning  is  to  exploit  the  potential  concurrency  among  modules  and  to 


avoid  nonprofit  message  traffic  under  the  constraint  that  some  modules  cannot  reside 
in  the  same  software  component.  We  partition  the  module  structure  graph  which 
is  the  design  specification  for  the  distributed  parallel  software.  Two  design  stage 
algorithms  are  developed,  partitioning  without  module  duplication  and  with  module 
duplication.  The  applicability  of  these  two  algorithms  depends  on  the  availability  of 
the  computing  resources. 

Coding  stage  partitioning  is  done  on  the  parallel  machine  site.  Execution  profile 
information  is  used  to  derive  estimates  of  execution  times  and  data  size  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  objective  of  program  partitioning  is  to  minimize  the  execution  time  of  the 
program.  The  partitioning  method  is  based  on  the  critical  path  of  the  computation 
graph  which  represents  the  program.  Nodes  with  the  greatest  communication  in  the 
critical  path  are  grouped  together  to  reduce  the  communication  overhead.  Program 
code  partitioning  is  done  at  program  compiling  time. 

Our  partitioning  approach  takes  advantage  of  the  available  information  regarding 
the  potential  parallelism  at  both  the  design  and  coding  stages.  It  integrates  the 
partitioning  methods  with  the  software  development  process,  and  is  different  from 
other  available  partitioning  approaches  which  are  done  either  at  the  design  stage  or 
at  the  coding  stage. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1    Scope  and  Objective 

Due  to  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  microelectronic  technology,  the 
applications  of  parallel  and  distributed  computing  systems  such  as  process  control  and 
telecommunications  are  becoming  more  feasible.  The  trend  is  toward  a  distributed 
parallel  computing  system  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  distributed  sites  are  made 
up  of  the  parallel  machines  [Yau92].  A  distributed  parallel  computing  system  has 
the  following  characteristics.  (1)  The  system  has  a  number  of  sites,  each  site  having 
certain  computing  capability  which  may  be  provided  by  a  parallel  machine.  (2)  There 
are  communication  links  among  the  sites.  (3)  There  are  a  number  of  functional 
components  that  reside  at  each  site,  and  the  software  components  of  different  sites 
may  be  synchronous  or  asynchronous.  (4)  There  are  interactions  among  the  functional 
components  that  reside  at  different  sites  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  system- 
wide  functions,  such  as  resource  sharing  and  synchronization  of  execution  of  the 
required  functional  components. 

The  development  of  software  for  such  systems  has  become  rather  complicated  due 
to  the  architectural  considerations  of  distributed  systems,  including  the  configuration 
of  parallel  computing  systems  at  individual  sites  in  the  distributed  system.  Interpro- 
cess and  intraprocess  communications  and  partitioning  and  allocation  of  the  software 
system  are  all  very  important  issues  in  such  software  development.  Furthermore, 
because  most  of  the  existing  parallel  languages  are  tied  to  a  specific  architecture,  the 
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software  development  approach  for  each  architecture  becomes  architecture  depen- 
dent. Although  a  framework  for  software  development  for  distributed  parallel  com- 
puting systems  is  available  [Yau92],  the  current  available  partitioning  approaches  for 
distributed  or  parallel  systems  are  not  applicable  for  distributed  parallel  computing 
systems. 

Optimal  execution  of  software  in  the  multiprocessor  environment  depends  on  par- 
titioning the  software  into  units  for  allocation  and  allocating  those  units  for  the 
shortest  execution  time  possible.  In  the  partitioning  stage,  we  are  concerned  with 
establishing  boundaries  within  the  software  system.  We  utilize  the  boundaries  es- 
tablished in  the  partitioning  stage  to  aid  us  in  assigning  software  components  to  the 
processing  elements  which  made  up  the  multiprocessor  architecture. 

One  distinct  characteristic  for  distributed  parallel  computing  systems  is  that  the 
paralleUsm  can  be  exploited  either  between  distributed  sites  or  within  the  parallel 
machine,  so  that  there  exists  two-level  parallelism  in  the  distributed  parallel  comput- 
ing systems.  Usually,  the  communication  cost  between  the  distributed  sites  is  higher 
than  the  communication  cost  between  processing  nodes  within  a  parallel  machine, 
so  that  the  parallelism  between  two  distributed  sites  needs  to  be  more  coarse  than 
the  parallelism  within  the  parallel  machine.  This  two-level  parallelism  characteristic 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  software  partitioning  for  distributed  parallel  computing 
systems. 

Cm*  [Schwan85]  is  an  example  of  distributed  parallel  computing  systems.  It  uses 
a  hierarchical  structure  with  clusters  connected  by  an  inter-cluster  bus.  Each  cluster 
is  like  a  single  shared-bus  multiprocessor  with  processors  connected  to  a  local  bus. 
Communication  between  two  processors  in  the  same  cluster  is  significantly  cheaper 
than  between  two  processors  in  different  clusters. 
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Currently,  the  approaches  of  partitioning  for  distributed  and  parallel  software  are 
done  either  at  the  software  design  stage  or  during  the  coding  stage.  Approaches 
for  software  partitioning  done  at  the  design  stage  attempt  to  be  more  application 
oriented.  Software  partitioning  is  based  on  high-level  resource  directives  or  program 
module  constraints  stated  by  the  application  programmer,  where  each  directive  ex- 
presses allocation  preferences  or  constraints  concerning  a  set  of  program  modules. 
One  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  acts  as  an  extension  of  traditional  software 
design  approaches.  The  software  partitioning  algorithm  determines  the  system-level 
concurrency  relationships  based  on  information  provided  by  the  designer.  However, 
this  approach  does  not  completely  consider  the  "communication  cost  versus  compu- 
tation gain"  trade-off  because  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  parameters  needed,  such 
as  the  module  performance  and  the  data  volume  transmitted  between  modules  at  the 
design  stage. 

Partitioning  also  can  be  done  at  the  coding  stage.  This  approach  considers  the 
problem  without  regard  for  the  solution  fit  into  the  overall  problem  of  multiprocessor 
software  design.  Many  of  the  partitioning  and  allocation  methods  rely  on  the  graph 
theoretic  algorithm  or  other  mathematics-based  techniques  to  analyze  the  program 
code  and  to  partition  the  code  to  minimize  the  completion  time.  These  techniques 
are  based  upon  minimizing  some  variables,  which  of  course  must  be  quantifiable. 
Thus,  most  designers  attempt  to  derive  a  partition  or  allocation  that  minimizes  the 
cost  function  involving  computation  and  communication  in  the  system. 

This  study  attempts  to  find  partitioning  methods  for  distributed  parallel  comput- 
ing systems.  We  will  consider  partitioning  as  the  integral  part  of  the  entire  software 
development  process  for  distributed  parallel  software.  We  use  a  two-stage  partition- 
ing approach.  The  partitioning  is  done  at  both  the  software  design  stage  and  the 
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program  coding  stage.  This  approach  will  take  advantage  of  both  design  and  cod- 
ing stage  partitioning  approaches.  We  believe  that  a  better  software  partitioning 
should  include  both  the  potential  concurrency  information  provided  by  the  designer 
at  the  design  stage  and  analyzing  program  at  the  coding  stage.  This  two-stage  par- 
titioning approach  also  matches  the  characteristics  of  distributed  parallel  computing 
systems  in  which  exists  two-level  parallelism  (parallelism  between  distributed  sites 
and  parallelism  within  the  parallel  computer). 

In  this  dissertation,  we  integrate  partitioning  and  allocation  into  the  software  de- 
velopment process  for  distributed  parallel  software.  We  also  design  stage  partitioning 
algorithms  which  analyze  the  concurrency  relationship  between  software  modules  and 
group  them  into  basic  units  for  allocation.  For  coding  stage  partitioning,  we  also  de- 
velop a  method  to  estimate  the  communication  and  computation  time  for  the  program 
code  and  partitioning  algorithm  based  on  critical  path  analysis.  We  use  the  existing 
available  algorithms  for  the  allocation  both  in  the  design  and  coding  stages. 

1.2    Dissertation  Outline 

This  dissertation  consists  of  six  chapters.  In  addition  to  this  introduction,  the 
rest  of  the  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows. 

Chapter  2  provides  background  information  regarding  distributed  parallel  soft- 
ware partitioning,  including  the  distributed  computing  system,  parallel  computers, 
issues  in  the  software  partitioning,  and  allocation  for  multiprocessor  systems,  and 
we  will  review  the  related  researches  in  the  partitioning  for  distributed  or  parallel 
environment. 

In  Chapter  3,  we  will  discuss  our  proposed  software  development  process  for  dis- 
tributed parallel  computing  systems.  This  development  process  will  integrate  with 
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our  proposed  two-stage  partitioning  and  allocation  approach.  We  will  use  concur- 
rently executable  modules  for  the  specification  of  distributed  parallel  software.  The 
construct  of  the  concurrently  executable  module  and  the  interconnection  structure 
for  the  software  using  modules  are  also  discussed  in  each  section.  Finally,  an  example 
using  the  above  design  specification  method  is  given. 

Chapter  4  includes  discussion  of  design  stage  partitioning.  We  develop  design 
stage  partitioning  algorithms.  Based  on  design  specification,  design  stage  algorithms 
will  partition  the  modules  into  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs),  which 
will  be  used  as  the  basic  unit  for  allocation.  According  to  the  availability  of  com- 
puting resources,  two  kinds  of  algorithms  can  be  used.  Partitioning  without  module 
duplication  algorithm  is  for  the  environment  with  no  sufficient  resources  for  mod- 
ule duplication.  Partitioning  with  module  duplication  algorithm  can  generate  better 
performance,  while  needing  more  computing  resources. 

In  Chapter  5,  we  describe  the  coding  stage  partitioning  method.  The  computation 
graph  is  introduced  to  represent  a  program  at  the  compile  time.  Execution  profile 
information  for  the  communication  data  size  between  nodes  and  frequency  of  function 
call  is  used  to  estimate  program  execution  time  and  communication  overhead.  An 
algorithm  is  developed  to  partition  the  program  in  each  parallel  site  at  program 
compile  time  and  allocate  them  to  nodes  of  the  parallel  machine  at  program  run 
time. 

Chapter  6  includes  some  concluding  remarks  and  comparisons  of  our  approach 
with  other  approaches.  Possible  future  research  directions  also  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  2 
BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter,  we  will  present  an  overview  of  research  related  to  distributed 
computing  systems,  parallel  computers,  and  partitioning,  allocation. 

2.1    Distributed  Computing  Systems 

Over  the  past  decade  advances  in  hardware  technology  and  the  desire  to  automate 
increasingly  complex  applications  have  lead  to  increased  interest  in  distributed  com- 
puting environments.  Architecturally,  a  distributed  computing  system  is  a  system 
composed  of  a  set  of  computers  (processing  nodes)  interconnected  by  a  communi- 
cation network  (see  Fig.  2.1).  The  system  is  said  to  be  loosely  coupled  because  the 
processing  nodes  communicate  with  one  another  by  exchanging  messages  through  the 
communication  network.  Actually,  some  of  the  processing  nodes  themselves  may  be 
composed  of  parallel  computers  or  a  set  of  computers,  and  they  may  communicate 
by  means  of  shared  memory.  But  it  is  the  internode  communication  that  is  most 
important  to  distributed  system  designers,  and  this  is  done  by  message  passing. 

Physically,  the  processors  of  the  network  may  be  locally  or  geographically  dis- 
persed, leading  to  the  terms  "local  area  networks"  (LAN)  and  "wide  area  networks" 
(WAN).  Especially  for  WANs,  but  also  for  LANs,  message  passing  is  a  very  critical 
issue  from  the  perspective  of  reliability  and  performance.  Message  passing  commu- 
nication typically  involves  run-time  support  from  the  operating  system,  for  example 
,  for  message  formatting,  and  some  varying  degrees  of  message  routing  and  flow  con- 
trol by  communication  network.  The  effect  is  that  once  a  message  leaves  its  source, 
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Distributed 
Processing 
Machine 


Figure  2.1.  Architecture  of  a  Distributed  Computing  System 

it  becomes  vulnerable  to  being  corrupted  or  lost,  and  the  transmit  time  to  reach  its 
destination  can  become  long. 

The  advantages  of  distributed  computing  systems  mainly  are  (1)  potential  for 
increased  performance  due  to  the  ability  to  exploit  parallelism,  (2)  potential  for  in- 
creased reliability  due  to  the  redundancy  implied  by  multiple  processing  components, 
and  (3)  potential  for  natural  system  growth  by  adding  more  processing  nodes. 

A  distributed  computing  system  can  be  used  in  two  ba^ic  ways.  The  first  way, 
which  is  called  network  computing,  is  characterized  by  a  time  varying  sequence  of 
jobs  that  arrive  at  the  various  processing  nodes  of  the  system.  These  jobs  are  mainly 
independent  in  function,  and  the  goal  of  the  distributed  system  is  to  serve  primarily 
as  a  resource-sharing  network.  The  second  form,  which  is  called  cooperative  com- 
puting, is  characterized  by  a  fixed  set  of  processes  that  closely  cooperate  to  achieve 
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some  common  goal  or  objective.  In  this  dissertation,  our  focus  will  be  on  using  the 
distributed  system  for  cooperative  computing. 

2.2    Parallel  Computers 

Parallel  computers,  which  are  the  constituents  of  distributed  parallel  computing 
systems,  can  be  classified  as  being  synchronous,  MIMD,  and  MIMD-based  architec- 
tural paradigm  according  to  the  taxonomy  by  Duncan  [Duncan90].  Fig.  2.2  is  the 
high-level  taxonomy  of  parallel  computer  architectures. 

Synchronous  parallel  architectures  coordinate  concurrent  operations  in  lockstep 
through  global  clocks,  central  control  units,  or  vector  unit  controllers.  Vector  comput- 
ers (e.g.  Cray  X-MP/4,  ETA- 10),  SIMD  machines  (e.g.,  processor  array,  associative 
memory  architecture),  and  systolic  architecture  machines  (e.g.,  Carnegie- Mellon's 
Warp)  belong  to  this  category. 

MIMD  architectures  employ  multiple  processors  that  can  execute  independent 
instruction  streams  using  local  data.  Thus,  MIMD  computers  support  parallel  solu- 
tions that  require  processors  to  operate  in  a  largely  autonomous  manner.  Although 
software  processes  executing  on  MIMD  architectures  are  synchronized  by  passing 
messages  through  an  interconnection  network  or  by  accessing  data  in  shared  memory 
units,  MIMD  architectures  are  asynchronous  computers,  characterized  by  decentral- 
ized hardware  control. 

The  parallel  computers  that  belong  to  the  category  of  MIMD-based  architectural 
paradigm  are  based  on  the  same  MIMD  principles  of  asynchronous  operation  and 
concurrent  manipulation  of  multiple  instruction  and  data  streams.  However,  each  of 
these  machines  also  is  based  on  a  distinctive  organizing  principle  as  fundamental  to 
its  overall  design  as  MIMD  characteristics.  MIMD/SIMD  architectures  (e.g.,  Texas 
Reconfigurable  Array  Computer  or  TRAC),  dataflow  architectures  (e.g.,  Manchester 
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Dataflow  Computer),  reduction  architectures  (e.g.,  Newcastle  Reduction  Machine) 
and  wavefront  array  architectures  fall  in  the  category  of  MIMD-based  architectural 
paradigms. 

Most  of  the  parallel  computers  in  the  taxonomy  of  synchronous  and  MIMD-based 
paradigm  architecture  are  targeted  to  solve  specific  problems,  so  that  they  are  for 
special  purpose  use,  whereas  most  of  the  parallel  machines  in  the  taxonomy  of  MIMD 
are  targeted  for  general  purpose  use.  Parallel  computers  are  the  constituents  of 
distributed  parallel  computing  systems.  In  this  dissertation,  we  will  consider  only 
the  MIMD  machines  and  exclude  synchronous  and  MIMD-based  paradigm  machines, 
due  to  the  generality  of  MIMD  machine  applications. 

The  MIMD  parallel  machines  can  be  classified  as  being  tightly  coupled  (shared 
memory)  or  loosely  coupled  (distributed  memory).  Processors  in  a  tightly  coupled 
machine  accomplish  interprocessor  coordination  by  providing  a  global,  shared  mem- 
ory that  each  memory  can  address.  The  interprocessor  communication  cost  is  lower 
than  for  the  loosely  coupled  machines.  However,  other  problems  such  as  data  access 
synchronization  and  cache  coherency  must  be  solved.  Coordinating  processors  with 
shared  variables  requires  an  atomic  synchronizing  mechanism  to  prevent  one  process 
from  accessing  a  datum  before  another  finishes  updating  it.  Typically,  each  processor 
in  a  shared  memory  architecture  also  has  a  local  memory  used  as  a  cache.  Multiple 
copies  of  the  same  shared  memory  data,  therefore,  may  exist  in  various  processors' 
caches  at  a  given  time.  Maintaining  a  consistent  version  of  such  data  is  the  cache 
coherency  problem,  which  concerns  providing  new  versions  of  the  cached  data  to 
all  involved  processors  whenever  a  single  processor  updates  its  copy.  Bus,  crossbar, 
and  multistage  interconnection  networks  are  the  major  alternatives  for  connecting 
multiple  processors  to  shared  memory. 
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Figure  2.2.  High-Level  Taxonomy  of  Parallel  Computer  Architectures 


Loosely  coupled  MIMD  machines  connect  processing  nodes  with  a  processor-to- 
processor  interconnection  network.  Nodes  share  data  by  explicitly  passing  messages 
through  the  interconnection  network.  The  performance  and  scalability  of  the  multi- 
processor is  primarily  determined  by  the  interconnection  network.  Various  intercon- 
nection network  topologies  have  been  proposed  to  support  architectural  expandabilty 
and  provide  efficient  performance  for  parallel  programs  with  differing  interprocessor 
communication  patterns.  Ring,  mesh,  tree,  hypercube,  and  reconfigurable  topologies 
have  been  used  for  the  architecture  of  loosely  coupled  MIMD  machines. 
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2.3    Software  Partitioning 

Optimal  execution  of  software  in  the  multiprocessor  environment  depends  on  par- 
titioning the  software  into  modules  or  tasks  and  allocating  them  to  the  processors  for 
execution.  In  the  partitioning  stage,  we  are  concerned  with  establishing  boundaries 
within  the  software  system.  The  objective  of  partitioning  must  support  the  design 
goal,  such  as  minimization  of  completion  time,  load  balancing,  maximization  of  re- 
liability, or  potential  for  system  growth.  For  example,  some  software  partitioning 
objectives  include 

1.  Minimizing  interprocess  communication:  Since  remote,  message  passing  com- 
munication is  usually  less  reliable  and  more  time  consuming  than  local  com- 
munication, using  this  objective  can  help  by  increasing  system  reliability  and 
shortening  completion  time. 

2.  Exploiting  potential  concurrency:  In  other  words,  if  two  modules  can  execute 
concurrently,  we  want  to  locate  them  in  separate  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  two  modules  must  execute  sequentially,  then  we  may  locate  them  in  the  same 
process  to  reduce  the  interprocess  communication  cost.  This  objective  may  be 
useful  in  cases  with  critical  timing  requirements. 

3.  Limiting  size  of  processes:  In  comparing  a  partition  consisting  of  many  small 
processes  with  one  consisting  of  a  few  large  processes,  we  note  that  the  first 
will  provide  more  flexibility  for  purposes  of  load  balance  or  growth  potential. 

These  partitioning  objectives  may  be  used  singly  or  in  combination.  Actually, 
we  often  will  need  to  consider  all  of  them  and  then  make  trade-offs  among  them. 
For  example,  suppose  we  have  six  modules  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  with  intermodule 
precedence  relations  shown  in  Fig.  2.3.  We  assume  that  the  execution  time  for  each 
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Figure  2.3.  Precedence  Relations  of  Modules 


module  is  A:30,  B:40,  C:30,  D:20,  E:30,  F:70.  The  execution  time  can  be  only  an 
estimate  at  this  stage.  Note  that  module  B  has  the  potential  for  concurrent  execution 
with  modules  C,  D,  E,  and  F;  module  E  has  the  potential  for  concurrent  execution 
with  modules  B,  D,  and  F;  and  so  on. 

To  exploit  potential  concurrency,  we  may  partition  the  set  of  modules  into  three 
processes:  pl={A,  B},  p2={C,  E},  and  p3={D,  F}.  However,  if  we  limit  the  exe- 
cution time  of  any  process  to  80  units,  we  may  partition  as  pl  =  {A,  D},  p2={B}, 
p3={C,  E},  and  p4={F}.  Now,  suppose  that  the  communication  cost  between  mod- 
ules B  and  E  is  so  high  that  it  is  not  offset  by  the  benefit  of  exploring  their  potential 
concurrent  execution  (by  placing  them  in  separate  processes).  Then  we  may  partition 
so  that  B  and  E  are  in  the  same  process.  A  possible  partitioning,  again  assuming  the 
process  execution  time  limit  of  80,  is  pl  =  {A,  D},  p2={B,  E},  p3={C},  and  p4={F}. 
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However,  if  the  communication  between  A  and  C  is  more  costly  than  that  between 
A  and  D,  we  may  let  pl={A,  C)  and  p3={D}. 

Of  course,  any  partitioning  objective  must  be  considered  in  the  face  of  necessary 
system  constraints  such  as  precedence  relations  between  modules,  timing  require- 
ments, and  Hmited  capacities  of  computing  resources. 

In  practice,  two  problems  complicate  the  partitioning  activity.  First,  because 
partitioning  is  an  earlier  design  step  than  allocation,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  a  partition  before  all  modules  have  been  allocated.  Second,  conflicting 
partitioning  criteria  often  support  the  same  system  requirement.  For  example,  many 
distributed  real  time  applications  have  critical  response  time  requirements.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  two  common  partitioning  objectives  are  minimizing  interprocess 
communication  cost  and  maximizing  potential  paralleHsm.  To  minimize  interprocess 
communication  cost,  one  should  partition  the  system  into  one  process  and  treat  the 
system  as  if  it  were  centralized.  The  interprocess  communication  cost  in  this  case 
would  be  zero.  Unfortunately,  this  strategy  does  not  allow  you  to  exploit  any  potential 
parallelism  because  two  computations  are  eligible  to  execute  in  parallel  only  if  they 
reside  in  different  processes.  The  inability  to  exploit  parallelism  may  mean  that  your 
design  does  not  meet  the  response  time  requirement. 

At  the  other  extreme,  if  you  simply  partition  the  system  so  that  each  module 
is  a  process,  all  potential  parallelism  can  be  exploited.  But  if  these  processes  are 
allocated  to  different  processors,  all  interprocess  communication  becomes  remote.  In 
this  case,  the  heavy  communication  traffic  could  degrade  system  response  time,  so 
that  the  designer  would  have  to  take  the  trade-off  between  conflicting  objectives. 

Precedence  relations  among  logical  modules  cause  another  type  of  partitioning 
trade-off.  For  example,  if  module  A  must  terminate  before  module  B  can  be  ini- 
tiated, the  implied  precedence  relation  could  motivate  the  designer  to  place  both 
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modules  in  one  process.  Otherwise,  if  the  processes  are  assigned  to  different  proces- 
sors, there  would  be  a  cost  of  remote  communication  without  an  associated  advantage 
of  exploitable  parallelism.  Perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  only  a 
few  task  partitioning  models  have  been  established  [Shatz88]. 

2.4    Task  Allocation 

Distributed  or  parallel  processing  enhances  system  performance  by  employing 
several  processors  to  handle  the  processing  load.  We  assume  that  there  are  a  set  of 
modules  to  be  processed,  {Mi,  M2,..,M,„},  and  n  processors,  {Pi,  P2,—,  Pn]-  It  is 
convenient  to  consider  a  module  an  indivisible  entity,  the  smallest  viable  computa- 
tional unit.  In  general,  the  number  of  modules  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
processors.  The  set  of  m  modules  makes  up  a  task;  a  task  is  a  single  processing  entity. 
The  processors  in  this  environment  communicate  among  themselves  via  an  intercon- 
nection mechanism.  Modules  may  be  assigned  to  different  processors.  When  modules 
have  data  to  communicate  to  each  other,  the  processors  to  which  they  are  assigned 
must  then  communicate  with  each  other.  Therefore,  processors  share  resources,  and 
communication  among  processors  is  essential. 

The  intermodule  communication  between  any  pair  of  modules  is  determined  by 
the  software  design  and  is  a  fixed  attribute  of  the  modules  at  the  time  of  allocation. 
Since  the  amount  of  intermodule  communication  may  vary  considerably  from  one 
pair  of  modules  to  another,  the  way  in  which  modules  are  allocated  to  processors  can 
change  the  overall  processing  cost  dramatically.  For  example,  if  two  modules,  Mi  and 
Mj,  have  high  mutual  intermodule  communication  and  they  are  assigned  to  different 
processors,  the  interprocessor  communication  load  will  be  high.  Total  processing  cost 
could  be  decreased  by  assigning  M,  and  Mj  to  the  same  processor.  On  the  other  hand, 
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if  two  modules  have  little  intermodule  communication  and  no  precedence  relations, 
assigning  them  to  different  processors  may  well  speed  up  overall  processing  time. 

Task  allocation  complicates  distributed  or  parallel  software  design  because  when 
you  assign  m  modules  onto  n  processing  nodes,  there  are  n"*  different  assignments.  In 
practice,  the  situation  is  even  worse  because  you  also  must  consider  data  allocation 
and  the  potential  for  both  data  and  process  replication.  Optimal  allocation  is  a 
problem  of  exponential  complexity. 

The  key  to  task  allocation  is  to  establish  an  allocation  model  in  terms  of  cost  and 
constraints.  The  goal  is  to  find  a  solution  that  minimizes  the  cost  function  under 
the  constraints.  Most  cost  functions  are  performance  oriented,  not  fault  tolerant. 
Examples  of  performance  oriented  cost  functions  are 

1.  Total  interprocessor  communication  cost  [ChuSO]:  Interprocessor  communica- 
tion cost  occurs  when  processes  residing  in  different  processors  must  communi- 
cate or  when  a  process  must  access  a  remote  file.  Interprocessor  communication 
cost  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  data  transferred  and  of  network  properties 
such  as  topology  and  link  capacity. 

2.  Total  execution  and  interprocessor  communication  cost  [Lo84]:  This  is  the  sum 
of  the  total  computation  cost  for  each  process  and  the  total  interprocessor 
communication  cost. 

3.  Completion  time  [Shen85]:  This  is  the  total  execution  and  interprocessor  com- 
munication cost  incurred  by  that  processor  whose  cost  is  greater  than  all  other 
processors. 

4.  Load  balancing  [Bannister83]:  This  measures  how  evenly  spread  the  workload 
(process  execution  time)  is  across  the  processors.    One  reason  to  seek  load 
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balancing  is  to  maximize  system  stability.  If  a  system's  workload  is  unbalanced, 
there  may  be  a  processor  responsible  for  substantially  more  processing  than 
the  other  processors.  In  a  sense,  this  processor  represents  a  weak  link  in  the 
system.  Load  balancing  can  be  computed  as  a  statistical,  normalized  coefficient 
of  variation  of  processor  use. 

System  constraints  for  allocation  include  the  following: 

1.  limited  memory  size  and  processing  capacity  of  each  processor, 

2.  dependence  of  some  processes  on  certain  processors,  requiring  the  processes  be 
allocated  to  those  processors,  and 

3.  bounds  on  number  of  processes  on  all  processors. 

The  choice  of  a  cost  function  for  a  particular  system  heavily  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  application  and  the  underlying  hardware.  For  instance,  completion  time  is 
a  critical  cost  consideration  for  real  time  applications,  and  minimization  of  total  in- 
terprocessor  communication  cost  is  more  important  for  networks  in  which  processors 
are  geographically  dispersed  than  for  local,  fully  connected  networks.  For  geograph- 
ically dispersed  networks,  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  communication  time  and 
probability  of  message  loss  or  corruption. 

2.5    Related  Research  Work 

The  problems  of  partitioning  and  allocation  in  distributed  or  parallel  processing 
systems  have  been  studied  by  many  researchers.  In  the  area  of  partitioning,  existing 
partitioning  approaches  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  design  partitioning  and 
program  partitioning. 
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2.5.1  Design  Partitioning 

In  design  partitioning,  Huang  [Huang85]  developed  a  modules  partitioning  model 
that  maps  a  set  of  modules  into  a  set  of  components.  Even  though  the  model  con- 
siders module  execution  order,  an  efficient  algorithm  is  still  needed  to  systematically 
find  the  desirable  solution.  Shatz  and  Yau  [Shatz86]  proposed  a  partitioning  algo- 
rithm for  the  design  of  distributed  software  systems.  This  method  is  based  on  the 
SADT  methodology.  The  algorithm  partitions  a  set  of  functional  modules  in  the 
structure  chart  graph  into  distributed  processing  components.  The  structure  chart  is 
a  single-rooted  hierarchical  graph  which  has  only  one  control  module  and  so  limits  the 
applicability  to  some  distributed  applications.  Our  design  stage  partitioning  without 
module  duplication  algorithm  is  similar  to  this  approach;  however,  we  use  different 
design  specifications  which  allow  us  to  have  more  than  one  control  module  and  also 
better  algorithm  complexity.  Yau  and  Wiharja  [Yau91c]  extended  the  algorithm  of 
Shatz  and  Yau  [Shatz86]  with  module  duplication.  Because  it  also  uses  the  structure 
chart  graph  from  the  SADT  method,  it  inherits  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  pre- 
vious algorithm.  Our  design  stage  partitioning  with  module  duplication  algorithm 
improves  the  complexity  and  is  applicable  to  more  areas. 

2.5.2  Program  Partitioning 

In  the  area  of  program  partitioning  [HudakSS],  a  program  partition  technique 
based  on  serial  combinators  was  developed  for  ALFL  language.  Serial  combinator  is  a 
refinement  of  supercombinator  [PeytonST]  such  that  it  has  no  concurrent  substructure 
and  is  not  contained  in  any  larger  combinator  with  the  same  property.  However,  serial 
combinator  approaches  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  any  potential  parallelism,  resulting 
in  losing  the  possibility  of  partitioning  the  programs  into  coarse  granularity. 
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SISAL  is  a  high-level  dataflow  language  which  has  the  single  assignment  prop- 
erty [McGraw85].  Some  compile-time  partitioning  methods  have  been  developed 
for  SISAL  programs.  In  Occamflow  [Gaudiot89],  the  program  structure  graph  and 
dataflow  graph  are  used  as  an  intermediate  form  for  SISAL  programs.  Partitioning 
is  based  on  the  intermediate  graph,  and  some  methods  for  scheduling  and  optimiza- 
tion were  developed  based  on  the  number  of  processors  and  the  communication  cost. 
However,  this  method  depends  on  the  architecture  of  the  transputers  used.  Sarkar  et 
al.  [Sarkar88]  developed  an  automatic  partitioning  compiler  for  SISAL  using  IFl  (a 
dataflow  graph)  as  the  intermediate  form.  The  average  execution  time  of  the  nodes  in 
dataflow  graph  is  estimated  by  the  execution  profile  information.  The  granularity  of 
the  partitioned  program  is  controlled  by  a  threshold  time  depending  on  the  number 
of  processors. 

A  partitioning  method  was  developed  based  on  a  scheduling  heuristic  called  DSH 
(Duplication  Scheduling  Heuristic)  [Kruatrachue88].  It  is  a  compile  time  partition- 
ing and  compile  time  scheduling  method.  However,  this  approach  didn't  solve  the 
problem  of  recursive  function  call  in  the  programs. 

A  partitioning  method  based  on  the  concept  of  clan  in  the  graph  theory  was 
developed  by  McCreary  and  Gill  [McCreary89].  The  importance  of  a  clan  for  parti- 
tioning is  that  the  sources  and  sinks  of  the  clan  can  been  seen  as  identical  in  their 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  data  flow  graph.  A  greedy  algorithm  is  used  to 
find  the  optimal  partition.  However,  this  approach  assumes  all  communication  costs 
are  constant  and  doesn't  mention  the  estimation  of  execution  time. 

The  data  parallel  program  graph  is  used  as  the  internal  representation  of  parallel 
languages  by  Chatterjee  et  al.  [Chatterjee91].  Compile-time  technique,  called  size 
and  access  inference,  extracts  information  about  the  program  variables  and  state- 
ments to  partition  the  graph  into  regions  with  different  loop  sizes.  This  technique  is 
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used  to  step  up  the  grain  size  and  reduce  storage  and  synchronization  requirements. 
However,  this  approach  is  mainly  for  program  variables  of  array  types. 

2.5.3  Allocation 

The  problem  of  task  allocation  in  distributed  or  parallel  processing  systems  has 
been  studied  by  many  researchers,  and  a  taxonomy  of  the  allocation  methods  was 
made  by  Casavant  and  Kuhl  [Casavant88].  Existing  task  allocation  approaches  can  be 
divided  into  categories  with  the  characteristics  of  static  or  dynamic,  with  or  without 
precedence  relations. 

Stone  [Stone77]  introduced  an  approach  based  on  graph  theory  for  the  allocation 
of  tasks  without  precedence  relations.  It  adopts  cost  function  to  minimize  the  total 
execution  and  interprocessor  communication  costs.  While  it  is  simple  to  obtain  an 
optimal  solution  with  this  method,  it  can  be  applied  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
processors,  which  severely  limits  its  applicability. 

Chu  et  al.  [Chu80]  proposed  three  task  allocation  strategies  for  tasks  without 
precedence  relations.  One  is  based  on  graph  theory  using  a  min-cut  algorithm.  The 
limitation  of  this  approach  is  that  the  complexity  of  the  algorithm  becomes  intractable 
when  the  processor  numbers  become  large.  The  second  strategy  uses  integer  0-1  pro- 
gramming with  the  constraints  of  resources  limitation.  The  previous  approaches  both 
use  cost  function  to  minimize  the  total  execution  and  interprocessor  communication 
costs.  The  third  strategy  is  a  heuristic  method  using  fusion  to  minimize  the  cost 
function  of  minimizing  total  interprocessor  cost.  Efe  [Efe82]  extends  the  heuristic 
approach  of  Chu  et  al.  [Chu80].  It  consists  of  two  phases:  first,  applying  a  task  clus- 
tering algorithm  to  minimize  interprocessor  communication;  second,  balancing  the 
load.  Shen  and  Tsai  [Shen85]  developed  a  static  allocation  method  to  schedule  the 
tasks  without  precedence  relations.  The  algorithm  is  based  on  the  graph  matching 
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approach  to  minimize  the  cost  function  of  completion  time.  Towley  [Towley86]  uses 
the  shortest  path  technique  to  solve  the  problem  of  finding  the  optimal  assignment 
over  any  number  of  processors  of  a  modular  program  whose  interconnection  is  in  a 
special  tree  form  called  series-parallel  graph. 

When  there  are  precedence  relations  among  tasks,  the  goal  of  the  task  allocation 
problem  is  to  reduce  the  completion  time.  In  general,  the  task  allocation  problem 
for  minimizing  completion  time  is  known  as  a  multiprocessor  scheduling  problem, 
which  has  been  known  as  an  NP  problem  except  in  a  very  few  restricted  cases.  There 
have  been  many  heuristics  proposed  to  obtain  efficient  solutions.  Among  them,  list 
scheduling  [Adam74]  has  been  popular  because  of  its  simplicity  and  sub-optimality. 
In  list  scheduling,  the  program  is  represented  as  a  task  precedence  graph  in  which 
each  node  represents  a  task  and  each  edge  represents  the  precedence  relation  between 
two  tasks.  Then  the  list  scheduler  assigns  a  priority  to  each  of  the  tasks  and  places 
tasks  in  an  ordered  list  according  to  the  priority.  When  any  of  the  processors  is  ready 
to  execute,  a  task  with  the  highest  priority  is  chosen  to  be  executed.  Thus,  the  core 
of  list  scheduling  is  how  to  determine  the  priority  of  each  task.  The  priority  can  be 
given  to  the  tasks  such  as  in  the  critical  path  [Poly87]  or  the  earliest  schedulable 
tasks  [Hwang89]. 


CHAPTER  3 

DESIGN  SPECIFICATION  OF  DISTRIBUTED  PARALLEL  SOFTWARE 

3.1    Development  Process  for  Distributed  Parallel  Software 

We  use  the  framework  proposed  by  Yau  et  al.[Yau92]  and  include  our  two-stage 
partitioning  and  allocation  approaches  to  become  the  software  development  process 
for  distributed  parallel  software.  Fig.  3.1  shows  the  major  development  stages  for 
distributed  parallel  software. 

The  process  starts  at  the  analysis  stage.  This  stage  focuses  on  analyzing  the 
problem  domain  and  formulating  the  requirements  of  the  software.  Once  the  analysis 
has  been  carried  out,  a  concept  model  of  the  software  system  is  produced.  This 
concept  model  is  a  very  high-level  view  of  the  system.  There  are  many  methodologies 
that  can  be  used  for  this  stage.  Functional  and  object-oriented  approaches  are  two 
popular  methods  which  can  be  used  for  system  modeling.  A  functional  approach 
which  models  the  system  as  a  set  of  the  interacting  functions  and  is  typified  by 
the  data-flow  approach.  Here,  the  system  is  considered  to  be  a  set  of  functional 
transformations  with  data  flowing  from  one  to  another.  Another  popular  method, 
the  object-oriented  approach,  models  the  system  as  a  set  of  interacting  objects  where 
the  operations  allowed  on  each  object  are  encapsulated  with  the  object  itself. 

The  design  process  involves  describing  the  system  at  a  number  of  different  levels 
of  abstraction.  Eff'ective  software  design  is  best  accomplished  by  using  a  consistent 
approach  to  design  decomposition.  Functional  and  object-oriented  approaches  are 
two  major  methods.  In  a  functional  design,  the  system  is  designed  from  a  functional 
viewpoint,  starting  with  a  high-level  view  and  progressively  refining  this  into  a  more 
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Figure  3.1.  Major  Development  Stages  for  Distributed  Parallel  Software 
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detailed  design.  Structure  charts  are  a  way  of  representing  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion of  a  system.  In  an  object-oriented  design,  the  system  is  viewed  as  a  collection 
of  objects  rather  than  as  functions,  with  messages  passed  from  object  to  object. 
Object-oriented  design  is  based  on  the  idea  of  information  hiding  and  is  more  natural 
to  represent  the  problem  domain.  We  follow  the  framework  of  Yau  et  al.[Yau92]  for 
distributed  parallel  software  development,  in  which  the  object-oriented  approach  was 
adopted  for  the  analysis  and  design  stage. 

At  the  analysis  and  design  stage,  either  using  functional  or  object-oriented  ap- 
proach, we  do  only  the  logical  design  and  do  not  consider  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  distributed  parallel  computing  system.  The  design  specification  produced  also 
can  be  implemented  in  the  sequential  system.  In  this  dissertation,  we  develop  a 
design  specification  for  representing  the  distributed  parallel  software  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  latter  parts  of  this  chapter. 

The  design  specification  then  will  be  analyzed  to  find  out  the  potential  concur- 
rency and  communication  between  modules.  A  design  stage  partitioning  algorithm 
will  group  the  modules  into  basic  units  for  allocation.  The  purpose  of  partitioning  is 
to  minimize  the  communication  and  maximize  the  concurrency  among  modules.  The 
design  stage  allocation  algorithm  will  schedule  each  basic  unit  to  different  sites  of  the 
distributed  computing  system  according  to  some  cost  functions  such  as  minimizing 
interprocessor  communication. 

After  design  stage  partitioning  and  allocation,  we  will  get  design  specification  for 
each  distributed  site.  Because  each  distributed  site  is  a  parallel  machine,  the  design 
specification  will  be  implemented  in  the  parallel  machine. 

At  the  coding  stage,  the  design  specification  first  will  be  coded  into  a  sequential 
program  in  each  distributed  site.  The  program  will  be  partitioned  into  tasks  according 
to  the  partitioning  algorithm  which  considers  the  parameters  of  the  parallel  machine 
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such  as  the  number  of  processors,  communication  and  scheduling  overhead.  The  tasks 
then  will  be  allocated  to  processor  nodes  in  the  parallel  machine.  The  allocation  can 
then  be  done  at  compile  time  or  run  time,  depending  on  the  scheduling  methods. 

3.2    Design  Specification 

The  design  stage  partitioning  and  allocation  tailor  the  design  specification  to 
its  hardware  environment,  such  as  the  number  of  distributed  sites,  to  exploit  the 
maximum  concurrency  between  modules.  In  the  following  sections,  we  will  discuss  the 
design  specification  for  distributed  parallel  software.  The  hierarchical  organization 
of  a  software  system  is  accepted  to  provide  means  to  keep  the  complexity  of  the 
system  manageable  and  the  function  of  the  system  understandable.  We  will  specify 
the  overall  structure  of  distributed  parallel  software  by  the  concept  of  concurrently 
executable  modules  [Weber88]  and  connect  them  as  a  multiple-rooted  hierarchical 
acyclic  graph.  Each  module  body  is  specified  as  a  PROOF  object  [Yau91]  so  that 
the  operations  in  each  module  are  pure  functions  and  will  not  cause  side  effect. 
Parallelism  can  be  exploited  between  modules  or  operations  within  the  module  body. 
It  matches  well  with  the  two-level  parallelism  characteristic  of  distributed  parallel 
computing  systems:  parallelism  between  distributed  sites  and  within  the  parallel 
machine. 

3.3    Concurrent  Executable  Modules 

Concurrently  executable  modules  (CEMs)  are  the  units  of  software  that  will  be 
used  to  form  distributed  parallel  software  systems.  A  module  specification  MOD  = 
(EXP,  IMP,  BOD)  consists  of  three  parts,  called  Export  interface  (EXP),  Import 
interface  (IMP),  and  Module  body  (BOD),  respectively.  A  module  is  a  realization  of 
the  module  specification,  s.t.  EXP  and  IMP  remain  unchanged  and  the  module  body 
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is  realized  by  programs  satisfying  the  specification  in  BOD.  The  general  structure  of 
the  module  is  as  follows: 

MODULE 

EXPORT  INTERFACE 

MODULE  BODY 

IMPORT  INTERFACE 
END  MODULE 

Distributed  parallel  software  is  designed  as  interconnections  of  modules  with 
matching  import  and  export  interface,  e.g.,  the  imported  modules'  export  interfaces 
must  match  with  the  importing  module's  import  interface. 

3.3.1    Export  Interface 

The  export  interface  is  the  visible  part  needed  to  be  taken  to  use  this  module 
within  another  module.  It  allows  three  different  aspects  of  information  hiding: 

1.  The  export  interface  prevents  a  user  from  looking  into  the  internals  of  a  module, 
i.e.,  the  representation  of  data  and  the  implementation  of  operations. 

2.  The  export  interface  also  may  protect  some  of  the  operations  that  exist  in- 
ternally from  their  use  by  an  outside  module,  i.e.,  it  enables  the  existence  of 
hidden  functions. 

3.  The  export  interface  also  may  represent  an  application-specific  hull  to  the 
generic  module  body  and  import  interface  part  of  the  module.  As  such,  it 
may  give  access  to  only  a  subspace  of  the  value  space  of  the  encapsulated  state 
data  and  can  be  used  to  enforce  application-dependent  integrity  constraints  on 
the  state  data. 
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3.3.2  Import  Interface 

The  import  interface  contains  a  number  of  formal  parameters  that  refer  to  a 
set  of  possible  constituent  parameterized  abstract  data  types  that  are  each  in  turn 
embodied  in  a  different  module.  This  feature  of  modules  is  especially  suitable  to 
support  the  stepwise  development  of  software  systems.  The  complete  specification 
of  the  parameter  data  types  is  of  concern  within  the  specification  of  their  respective 
module  and  may  be  developed  at  a  later  stage  in  the  software  development  process. 
In  addition,  the  import  interface  with  its  specification  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  parameter  data  types  leaves  room  for  different  actual  parameter  data  types  to 
be  reused  in  the  respective  module.  The  concurrency  constraint  of  the  subordinate 
modules  also  will  be  specified  in  the  import  interface.  We  will  discuss  the  concurrency 
constraint  later  in  this  chapter. 

3.3.3  Module  Bodv 

The  body  of  the  module  defines  the  construction  of  the  export  interface  operations 
in  terms  of  the  import  interface  operations  and  the  operations  of  the  parameter  data 
types.  For  this  purpose  the  body  may  contain  auxiliary  operations,  called  hidden 
functions,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  part  of  the  module.  The  module  body 
follows  the  structure  of  the  PROOF  object  [Yau91],  each  object  having  its  own  local 
data  and  operations  (methods).  The  operations  in  PROOF  are  purely  applicative 
functions,  so  they  will  not  cause  side  effects.  The  guard  of  an  operation  is  introduced 
to  support  the  synchronization  between  concurrent  objects.  The  fine  grain  parallelism 
can  be  exploited  at  the  operation  level.  For  details  about  the  PROOF  computation 
model,  see  Appendix  A  of  this  dissertation. 

Modules  are  meant  to  be  executable  units  like  ordinary  programs.  Their  execution 
will  be  initiated  from  outside,  e.g.,  by  users  from  other  modules.  Unlike  ordinary 
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programs,  however,  modules  may  be  executed  in  a  number  of  different  ways  through 
the  invocation  of  a  number  of  different  operations  that  modules  export  for  their 
use.  In  addition,  some  or  all  the  operations  in  a  module's  export  may  be  executed 
concurrently.  We,  therefore,  say  a  module  exports  a  number  of  operation  names 
together  with  a  set  of  parameter  names  for  the  eventual  concurrent  invocation  of 
these  operations. 

A  module  is  built  to  encapsulate  a  number  of  data  objects.  The  encapsulation 
will  be  achieved  by  associating  all,  and  only  those  operations  with  the  module  that 
preserves  in  their  execution  the  consistency  of  the  constructed  data  objects.  The 
module  has  an  underlying  abstract  data  type  and  is  a  self-contained  software  unit 
that  will  be  defined  independent  of  each  other. 

3.4    Concurrency  Constraints 

Concurrency  is  a  property  of  the  modules.  Concurrency  constraints  will  be  de- 
fined for  a  module  in  the  import  interface.  Such  concurrency  constraints  would  not 
be  formulated  to  determine  a  particular  order  in  the  concurrent  execution  of  modules, 
but  rather  to  determine  the  set  of  all  permitted  executions  (i.e.,  the  set  of  all  permit- 
ted schedules).  It  is  of  no  concern  in  the  specification  of  concurrency  constraints  how 
a  module  will  later  on  be  capable  of  selecting  only  those  schedules  that  axe  permitted 
under  the  given  constraints.  That  means  that  a  synchronization  mechanism  that  is 
capable  of  selecting  only  permitted  schedules  will  not  be  part  of  that  specification. 

Concurrency  constraints  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  notations  from  Yau 
et  al.[Yau81].  They  enable  us  to  specify  which  subordinate  modules  denoted  in  the 
import  interface  of  a  module  must  be  executed  in  sequence,  which  must  be  executed  in 
a  mutual  exclusion  mode,  and  which  can  be  executed  concurrently.  The  specification 
thus  determines  all  the  potential  orderings  of  module  execution  under  which  the 
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consistency  of  the  data  encapsulated  by  a  module  will  be  preserved.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  degree  of  concurrency,  modules  also  are  equipped  with 
a  mechanism  to  issue  invocation  requests  for  operations  to  subordinate  modules  in  a 
concurrent  fashion. 

3.4.1  Sequencing  of  Module  Components 

When  subordinate  modules  are  executed  in  a  sequence,  their  control  structure 
can  be  specified  as  follows: 

SEQ(Mi,  M2,  ...,M„) 

where  Mi,  M2,...,M„  are  n  subordinate  modules  that  always  are  executed  from  Mi 
to  M„  in  the  order  Mi,  M2,  M„. 

3.4.2  Selection  of  Module  Components 

When  one  of  the  subordinate  modules  is  selected  to  be  executed  according  to  some 
test  condition,  called  a  selector,  the  control  structure  can  be  specified  as  follows: 

ONE-OF(C;  Mi,  M2,...,  M„) 

where  C  is  the  selector.  This  control  structure  is  similar  to  the  case  statement  in  the 
programming  languages.  The  single  branching  facility,  i.e.,  the  if-then-else  statement, 
is  a  special  case  of  the  control  structure. 

3.4.3  Concurrency  of  Module  Components 

When  subordinate  modules  are  executed  concurrently,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  involve  communication  or  accessing  shared  data,  these  conditions  can  be 
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represented  cis 
CON(Mi,..,M„) 

where  Mi  through  M„  are  component  modules  that  can  be  invoked  concurrently,  and 
components  Mi  through  M„  are  mutually  independent  of  one  another. 

For  example,  module  M  can  invoke  modules  A,  B,  and  C  where  A  and  B  can 
execute  concurrently,  but  module  C  must  wait  for  completion  of  both  A  and  B.  Then, 
we  can  express  the  concurrency  constraint  in  the  import  interface  of  module  M  as  the 
ordering  equation  SEQ(CON(A,B),C).  The  SEQ  is  used  to  express  the  sequencing  (in 
left  to  right  order)  of  modules,  and  CON  is  used  to  express  the  concurrent  execution 
of  modules. 

The  CON  control  structure  is  used  to  indicate  that  certain  modules  can  be  ex- 
ecuted concurrently.  However,  the  problem  of  possible  conflicts  among  the  requests 
for  accessing  shared  data  objects  is  not  considered  in  this  control  structure.  Because 
we  use  the  PROOF  object  in  the  module  body,  it  will  be  solved  by  the  operation 
synchronization  mechanism  and  the  data  object  multimode  locking  mechanism.  Syn- 
chronization among  objects  is  achieved  by  attaching  an  optional  precondition,  called 
guard,  to  each  operation.  Each  guard  is  a  predicate.  The  module  which  invokes 
the  operation  is  suspended  when  the  attached  guard  evaluates  to  "False",  and  it  is 
resumed  when  the  guard  become  "True" .  The  guard  attached  to  an  operation  is  de- 
fined in  such  a  way  that  it  depends  only  on  the  status  of  the  local  data  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  definition  of  any  other  operations.  In  order  to  ensure  the  consistency 
and  correctness  of  local  data,  a  multimode  locking  mechanism  is  adopted.  Before  an 
operation  involving  a  data  object  is  evaluated,  a  proper  lock  for  the  data  object  must 
be  obtained.  A  lock  is  granted  only  when  it  is  compatible  with  other  locks  granted  for 
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the  same  object.  Such  an  approach  of  controlled  access  to  data  has  the  advantage  of 
localizing  the  manipulation  of  the  data  and  possible  errors  associated  with  the  data. 

3.5    Interconnection  of  Modules 

The  module  is  the  building  block  for  software  systems.  Based  on  this,  modules 
will  be  interconnected  to  represent  the  structure  of  the  software  system.  Distributed 
parallel  software  is  specified  as  interconnections  of  modules  with  matching  import 
and  export  interfaces,  e.g.,  the  imported  module's  export  interfaces  must  match  with 
the  importing  module's  import  interface.  The  entire  software  system  will  be  a  partial 
order  (i.e.,  a  hierarchy)  on  all  of  the  interconnected  modules,  with  one  (or  more) 
root  module(s)  being  the  last  and  ultimate  importing  module,  and  maybe  a  number 
of  primitive  modules  being  the  last  and  ultimate  exporting  modules  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  analogy  to  the  specification  of  the  software  as  a  hierarchy,  the 
implementation  of  the  specified  system  is  meant  to  be  a  perfect  matching  hierarchy 
of  runnable  modules. 

The  resulting  software  system  is  not  a  description  of  one  function  embodied  in  a 
system,  but  of  all  functions  that  may  be  executed  on  the  distributed  parallel  com- 
puting system.  The  module  hierarchy  is  not  just  a  functional  decomposition  of  the 
system  but  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of  operations  and  data. 

In  fact,  an  entire  large  software  system  will  be  seen  as  a  module.  This  all  encom- 
passing "system-module"  and  all  other  modules  that  are  not  primitive  are  constructed 
of  other  subordinate  modules.  A  module  therefore  must  provide  the  mechanism  for  its 
construction  of  subordinate  modules.  A  software  system  constructed  out  of  modules 
is  meant  to  be  a  partially  ordered  set  of  modules.  This  is  the  common  denominator 
for  all  systems  constructed  of  modules  that  can  be  represented  by  a  directed  acyclic 
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Figure  3.2.  Example  of  Interconnection  of  Modules 


graph,  with  its  nodes  representing  modules  and  with  the  set  of  edges  emanating  from 
a  node  representing  the  construction  relation. 

An  example  of  an  acyclic  hierarchical  graph  representing  the  interconnection  of 
modules  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.2.  Modules  are  represented  as  nodes  in  the  graph.  The 
hierarchical  organization  of  a  large  software  system  is  accepted  to  provide  a  means 
to  keep  the  complexity  of  the  system  manageable  and  the  function  of  the  system 
understandable. 

An  invocation  of  an  operation  in  the  top-most  module  results  in  the  subsequent 
invocation  of  the  subordinate  modules,  thus  creating  an  invocation  hierarchy  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  given  module  hierarchy.  The  invocation  of  a  particular  operation 
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Figure  3.3.  Partitioning  of  Modules 


in  the  top-most  module  results  in  one  particular  invocation  structure.  The  invoca- 
tion of  different  operations  in  the  top-most  module  may  result  in  different  invocation 
hierarchies  for  the  underlying  modules. 

Invocations  of  modules  are  assumed  to  take  place  at  any  time:  an  operation  may 
be  invoked  while  another  module  is  still  in  execution,  module  invocations  may  take 
place  in  strict  sequence,  and  a  module  may  be  invoked  a  second  time  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  execution  of  the  first  operation  invocation.  For  the  liberty  provided 
for  the  invocation  of  modules,  proper  ordering  for  the  execution  of  modules  must  be 
enforced  in  accordance  to  the  specified  concurrency  constraints. 

Invocations  of  operations  at  intermediate  modules  in  the  module  hierarchy  may 
arrive  at  any  time  if  the  module  is  a  subordinate  module  of  many  superior  modules 
that  are  all  able  to  issue  invocation  requests  at  arbitrary  times.   Those  modules 
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must  be  able  to  execute  in  the  proper  order  according  to  the  specified  concurrency 
constraints. 

We  generally  assume  each  module  to  reside  at  one  site.  This  does  not  prevent 
us  from  assuming  that  different  subordinate  modules  of  a  given  module  reside  at 
different  sites.  More  precisely,  modules  themselves  with  their  constituent  export 
interface,  module  body,  import  interface,  and  common  parameter  reside  at  one  site 
and  are  not  subject  to  distribution.  Accordingly,  local  data  and  operations  of  a 
module  are  considered  to  reside  at  the  site  of  the  module.  Hence,  these  also  are  not 
subject  to  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  modules  of  a  given  distributed  parallel  software  to  different 
sites  is  the  topic  of  software  partitioning  and  allocation.  An  example  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3.3.  The  software  system  documented  consists  of  the  modules  Mil,  M12, 
and  M14  residing  at  site  1  and  of  the  modules  M23,  M25,  and  M26  residing  at  site 
2.  We  assume  there  is  a  centralized  control  module  in  the  system.  The  centralized 
control  will  be  executed  by  the  top-most  Mil  in  the  module  hierarchy.  Systems  of 
this  nature  frequently  are  called  master/slave  systems,  where  the  master  residing  at 
one  site  executes  control  over  the  slave  residing  at  another  site. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  that  the  model  introduced  here  also  provides  for 
distributed  and  concurrent  executions  at  the  various  sites.  M14  may  be  the  subject 
of  concurrent  invocations  of  operations  originating  from  M12  and  M23  that  may 
be  executed  concurrently  if  the  computational  facilities  permit  it.  Our  design  level 
partitioning  algorithm  discussed  later  in  this  dissertation  is  aimed  at  partitioning  the 
modules  and  distributing  them  to  different  sites  in  order  to  exploit  more  parallelism 
and  avoid  unnecessary  message  traffic  for  the  software. 

In  the  case  that  two  or  more  modules  overlap  in  some  of  their  subordinate  modules, 
they  are  said  to  be  cooperate.  A  multi-rooted  hierarchical  graph  is  used  to  represent 
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Figure  3.4.  Two  Rooted  Hierarchical  Graph 


this  kind  of  software.  Each  root  represents  an  active  control  module  that  can  invoke 
the  execution  of  its  subordinate  modules.  A  example  of  a  two- rooted  hierarchical 
graph  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.4.  The  software  system  now  is  represented  by  a  two-rooted 
acyclic  graph  with  each  of  the  cooperating  systems  being  represented  by  one  root 
module  with  all  of  its  subordinate  constituents.  Modules  Ml  and  M2  are  the  two 
control  modules  in  the  root.  The  systems  overlap  over  modules  MIO,  Mil,  M12  that 
are  part  of  both  module  hierarchies.  As  in  the  previous  configuration,  centralized 
control  is  executed  by  the  respective  root  module  over  its  proper  module  hierarchy. 

3.6    An  Example 

In  this  section,  we  will  use  the  bounded  buffer  problem  to  demonstrate  the  design 
specification.  The  Bounded_Buffer  is  a  FIFO  queue  of  limited  capability.  We  can 
produce  the  data  item  and  then  put  it  in  the  buffer,  or  get  the  data  item  from  the 
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Figure  3.5.  Interconnections  of  Modules  for  Bound_BufFer  Problem 


buffer  for  consumption.  There  are  limitations  for  the  buffer:  if  the  buffer  queue  is 
full,  you  can  not  put  in  any  more  data  items;  if  the  queue  is  empty,  you  can  not 
get  any  data  items  from  the  buffer.  The  software  system  for  the  Bounded-Buffer 
problem  will  consist  of  four  modules.  The  Main  module  initiates  the  execution  of 
the  Bounded.Buffer  software,  the  Producer  module  produces  the  data  item  for  the 
buffer,  the  Consumer  module  consumes  the  data  item  received  from  the  buffer,  and 
the  Buffer  module  encapsulates  the  content  of  Bounded.Buffer  and  the  operations 
that  are  allowed  to  be  operated  on  the  buffer.  These  four  modules  are  connected  in  a 
hierarchical  structure  with  the  Main  module  as  the  root.  Fig.  3.5  is  a  representation 
of  the  interconnection  of  the  modules  for  the  Bounded.Buffer  software. 

The  body  of  the  Buffer  module  has  two  formal  parameters:  itemtype  and  size. 
Itemtype  indicates  the  type  of  elements  to  be  stored  in  the  buffer,  and  size  specifies 
the  capability  of  the  buffer.  There  are  two  operations  allowed  on  the  Buffer:  put 
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operation,  which  puts  the  produced  item  in  the  buffer,  and  get  operation,  which  gets 
the  item  out  of  buffer  for  consumption.  The  composition  clause  defines  the  local  data, 
which  represent  the  content  of  the  buffer,  and  the  counter,  which  indicates  the  number 
of  data  items  stored  in  the  buffer.  The  export  interface  of  the  Buffer  module  specifies 
that  operations  put  and  get  can  be  exported  to  the  superior  modules.  Because  the 
Buffer  module  is  at  the  leaf  of  the  hierarchical  structure,  no  specification  is  needed 
in  the  import  interface.  The  following  is  the  specification  for  the  Buffer  module: 

module  Buffer 

export  interface  put{item) 

getO 

import  interface 

begin  module  body  Buff er(itemtype,  size) 

composition  buffer  ::  store: list (itemtype)  x  count:int 
method  put  item 

guard(buff er . count  <  size) 
expression 

(append-right  item),  inc]  buffer 

method  get 

guard (buffer. count  >  0) 
expression 

[  /? [tail, dec]  buffer,  head(buffer. store)  ] 

end  module  body 
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The  import  interface  of  the  Producer  module  will  contain  the  put  operation  of 
Buffer  module.  The  export  interface  of  the  Producer  module  will  contain  the  oper- 
ation produce.  The  module  body  will  specify  the  operation  produce.  The  complete 
specification  for  the  Producer  module  is  in  the  following  form. 

module  Producer 

export  interface  produce^) 


method  produce  ::  itemtype 

end  module  body 

The  import  interface  of  the  Consumer  module  contains  the  operation  get  from  the 
Buffer  module.  The  export  interface  contains  the  operations  consume  and  get.  The 
module  body  section  specifies  the  details  of  the  consume  operation.  The  complete 
specification  of  the  Consumer  module  is  in  the  following  form: 

module  Consumer 

export  interface  consume(item) 


import  interface 


pu^(item)  of  Buffer 


begin  module  body 


Producer 


import  interface 


geti)  of  Buffer 


begin  module  body 


Consumer 


method  consume  ::  itemtype  — > 


end  module  body 
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The  Main  module  sits  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  Bounded-Buffer 
software  and  is  responsible  for  the  invocation  of  the  subordinate  modules.  The  im- 
port interface  of  the  Main  module  includes  the  operations  of  put,  produce,  get,  and 
consume.  The  concurrency  constraint  about  direct  subordinate  modules  (Producer 
and  Consumer)  also  is  specified  in  the  import  interface.  The  Producer  and  Con- 
sumer modules  can  be  executed  concurrently,  and  the  concurrency  constraint  can  be 
represented  as  CON(Producer,  Consumer).  The  module  body  partly  specifies  the  in- 
vocation of  Producer  and  Consumer.  The  complete  specification  of  the  Main  module 
is  in  the  following  form: 

module  Main 
export  interface 

import  interface     produce^),  pu^(item)  of  Producer 

conswme(item),  get{)  of  Consumer 

CON(Producer,  Consumer) 
begin  module  body  Main 
while  True  ((  Tl  [Bufferl  (put  Buffer  produce)) , 
(  y9[7e  iBufferl,  consume]  (get  Buffer))) 
end  module  body 


CHAPTER  4 
DESIGN  STAGE  PARTITIONING 

The  purpose  of  design  stage  partitioning  is  to  exploit  potential  concurrency  and 
to  avoid  nonprofitable  message  traffic  between  modules.  The  partitioning  algorithm 
analyzes  the  design  specifications  which  describe  the  concurrency  constraints  and 
precedence  relationships  between  modules,  and  then  groups  the  modules  into  units 
for  allocation.  The  design  stage  allocation  distributes  the  units  to  the  distributed 
sites  of  a  given  distributed  parallel  computing  system. 

We  develop  two  partitioning  algorithms:  one  is  partitioning  without  module  dupli- 
cation, and  another  is  partitioning  with  module  duplication.  When  there  are  enough 
computing  resources,  we  can  duplicate  the  modules  which  potentially  will  be  invoked 
by  more  than  one  module  simultaneously. 

4.1    Partitioning  Without  Module  Duplication 

Before  we  discuss  the  design  stage  partitioning  approach,  we  provide  the  following 
definitions  to  be  used  in  the  partitioning  algorithms. 

Definition  4- 1-1  A  module  structure  graph  G={N,E,R)  is  a  directed  graph  with  the 
set  of  nodes  iV,  the  set  of  edges      and  the  set  of  root  nodes  /?,  such  that 

1.  Each  module  Mi  in  the  design  specification  is  represented  by  one  node  n,-  in  N. 

2.  The  edge  (M,,  Mj)  ^  E  if  module  M,-  invokes  module  Mj  in  the  design  specifi- 
cation. 
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3.  R  is  set  of  roots,  R  C  N,  G  has  at  least  one  root  node.  For  each  root  r  e  R, 
there  are  no  nodes  n,  G  A'^such  that  (n,,  r)  €  E. 

Definition  i.1.2  A  Distributed  Processing  Component  (DPC)  is  a  set  of  modules 
which  are  collectively  to  be  allocated  to  the  same  distributed  site  in  the  distributed 
parallel  computing  system. 

We  will  present  an  algorithm  used  to  partition  the  module  structure  graph  without 
duplicating  modules  to  different  distributed  sites  as  follows. 

Algorithm  4. 1.1  Partitioning  the  module  structure  graph  into  Distributed  Processing 
Components  (DPCs). 

Input:  A  directed  acyclic  module  structure  graph  G  =  (N,  E,  R) 
Output:     A  set  of  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs) 
Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  /*  For  multiple  rooted  module  structure  graph  */ 
if       >  1  then 

a.  Create  a  pseudo  root  ro 

b.  Let  N  =  N  U  {ro}. 

c.  for  every     €  R  do 

connect  ro  and  r,  with  a  pseudo  edge  (ro,  r,). 
Let  E  =  E  U  {(ro,  r.)} 
endfor 

d.  Specify  the  immediate  successors  of  ro  that  can  run  concurrently. 
The  new  module  structure  graph  becomes  G  =  (N,  E,  {  ro  }) 

endif 
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2.  /*  Initialization  */ 

a.  for  each  module  i  in  N  do 

Let  Ci  =  (t> 
endfor 

b.  for  each  module  i  in  N  do 

if  the  concurrency  constraint  of  module  i  specifies 

CON(mi,..,mjt),  where  2  <  k,  then 

for  each  j,  1  <  j  <  k,  do 

Cm,  =  Cm,  U  {{mi,..,mfc}-{mj}} 

endfor 
endif 
endfor 

c.  Create  an  initial  DPC  Fq  —  {ro},  where  tq  is  the  root  of  G. 

d.  Let  Q  be  a  queue  and  Q  =  (f) 

e.  enqueue  (ro,  Q) 

3.  /*  Traversing  each  edge  of  the  module  structure  graph  */ 
while  Q  7^  do 

a.  Let  X  =  dequeue  (Q) 

b.  for  each  immediate  successor  s  of  node  x 

do  enqueue  (s,  Q) 
endfor 

Let  F  be  a  DPC  such  that  x  is  an  element  of  F. 
Let  Child  =  {  s  |  s  is  the  immediate  successor  of  x  } 

4.  /*  Checking  if  s  already  belongs  to  some  DPC  */ 
while  child  /  (f) 

a.     Select  the  module  s  in  Child  which  involves  the  largest  amount 
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of  communication  with  module  x. 

b.  Let  Child  =  Child  -  {s}. 

c.  if  s  is  an  element  of  some  DPC 

then  go  to  step  4 
endif 

5.  /*  Finding  a  DPC  for  s  */ 

if  s  is  an  element  of  C„  for  any  n,  an  element  of  DPC  F 
then 

a.  Find  a  DPC  H  such  that  s  is  not  an  element  of  C„, 
where  {n  |  n  is  an  element  of  H  };  create  a  new 
DPC  H  =  ^,  if  no  such  H  exist. 

b.  Let  H  =  H  U  {s} 
else 

c.  Let  F  =  F  U  {s} 
endif 

endwhile 

6.  Let  Father  =  {z  |  z  is  an  immediate  predecessor  of  x  in  G} 

7.  while  Father  ^  (f)  do 

a.  Let  z  be  any  module  G  Father 

Father  =  Father  -  {z} 

b.  if  z  €  Cx  then  go  to  step  7. 
endif 

8.  /*  Updating  the  concurrency  set  of  x  */ 

a.  Let  SIBx  =  {y  |  y  is  an  immediate  successor  of  z  and 

y  /  x  and  y  is  specified  to  be  CON  with  x} 

b.  Let  DESx  =  {k  I  k  is  a  descendent  of  modules  in  SIBx} 
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c.    Let      =      U  SIB^  U  DES^  U  C, 

endwhile 
endwhile 
End 

Step  1  of  the  algorithm  is  for  the  case  of  a  multiple  rooted  module  structure 
graph.  We  create  a  pseudo  root  tq  and  add  the  concurrency  constraints  in  the  import 
interface  of  tq.  Concurrency  constraints  specify  that  the  original  roots  of  the  module 
structure  graph  can  run  concurrently.  The  pseudo  root  ro  is  just  for  the  partitioning 
purpose  and  does  not  change  the  behavior  of  the  software  which  the  module  structure 
graph  represents.  Step  2  is  the  initialization  step,  d  will  be  the  set  of  modules 
which  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  i.  Initial  Ci  can  be  obtained  from  the 
concurrency  constraints  specified  by  CON  in  the  module  import  interface.  Due  to 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  software  system,  the  breadth  first  order  is  used  to 
traverse  the  graph.  The  breadth  first  traversal  is  implemented  by  the  data  structure 
of  queue.  The  enqueue  and  dequeue  operations  are  used,  where  the  operation  enqueue 
{x,  Q)  inserts  element  x  at  the  end  of  the  queue  Q  and  the  operation  dequeue  (Q) 
deletes  the  first  element  of  the  queue  Q.  Initially,  the  root  of  graph  G  is  inserted  in 
the  queue.  We  also  will  create  the  initial  DPC  Fq  for  the  root. 

While  the  content  of  the  queue  Q  is  not  empty  in  step  3,  we  will  consider  the  first 
module  x  in  the  queue  and  put  the  immediate  successors  of  x  in  the  queue  (which  is  in 
the  breadth  first  traversal  order).  The  set  of  the  immediate  successors  of  x  is  named 
Child.  Steps  4  and  5  will  determine  each  immediate  successor  of  x  to  which  DPC  it 
should  belong.  We  also  locate  a  DPC  F  where  we  would  like  to  place  these  modules 
together  in  order  to  reduce  the  communication  costs  involved  in  their  invocation. 
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CON(z,  b) 


Figure  4.1.  Criteria  1  for  Finding  Potentially  Concurrent  Modules 

We  select  the  module  which  involves  the  largest  amount  of  communication  with  its 
invoker.  This  is  done  in  order  to  minimize  the  communication  cost  and  is  necessary 
to  exploit  concurrency. 

Steps  7  and  8  determine  all  the  modules  which  can  execute  concurrently  with 
module  x  utilizing  the  following  concepts. 

1.  If  module  z  invokes  module  x,  then  module  x  can  execute  concurrently  with  any 
modules  which  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  z.  See  the  illustration  in 
Fig.  4.1.  Module  x  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  h. 

2.  If  there  exists  module  y  which  shares  the  same  immediate  predecessor  z  with 
module  x,  and  module  x  is  specified  to  execute  concurrently  with  module  t/, 
then  module  x  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  y  and  all  of  module  j/'s 
descendants.  See  the  illustration  in  Fig.  4.2.  Module  x  can  execute  concurrently 
with  module  a,  6,  and  c. 
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Figure  4.2.  Criteria  2  for  Finding  Potentially  Concurrent  Modules 
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If  module  x  is  revisited,  then  for  every  module  z  in  Father  set,  we  simply  union  the 
concurrency  set  of  x  with  the  concurrency  set  of  z.  The  complexity  of  this  algorithm 
can  be  estimated  by  the  following  theorem. 

Theorem  4. 1.1  The  algorithm  for  partitioning  the  module  structure  graph  into  DPCs 
requires  0(MAX(ne,  n^logn))  steps  on  a  graph  with  n  nodes  and  e  edges. 

Proof  of  Theorem  4. 1.1  Step  1,  which  only  connects  the  pseudo  root  ro  to  original 
roots  of  the  graph,  can  be  done  at  constant  time.  In  step  2,  it  takes  at  most  O(n^) 
time  to  initialize  each  C,  and  constant  time  to  initialize  the  queue  Q.  Step  3  traverses 
the  graph  in  the  breadth  first  order.  Because  the  graph  is  hierarchical,  the  total 
steps  for  the  operation  enqueue  are  equal  to  0(e),  so  that  the  while  loop  at  step  3 
will  iterate  e  times.  Because  the  maximum  number  of  DPC  is  the  number  of  the 
nodes  in  the  graph,  step  4  at  most  takes  n  steps  with  e  iterations,  so  that  step  4 
requires  0(ne)  steps. 

Step  5  requires  that  we  examine  each  existing  DPC,  and  for  each  of  these  we  may 
need  to  examine  each  set  Ci,  where  i  is  an  element  of  the  the  given  DPC.  Because  no 
node  is  an  element  of  more  than  one  DPC,  in  the  worst  case,  the  amounts  to  examine 
each  node  s  in  the  set  Ca  for  the  node  under  consideration  takes  0(n)  steps.  Each 
search  can  be  done  in  O(logn)  time.  Thus  step  5  can  be  done  in  0{nlogn)  time.  Note 
that  step  5  is  executed  once  for  each  node;  thus,  step  5  contributes  a  complexity  of 
O(n'^Iogn)  to  the  algorithm's  complexity. 

In  step  7,  for  a  node  x,  the  number  of  its  immediate  predecessors  is  no  more  than 
n,  so  that  the  while  loop  to  find  the  elements  in  the  CONx  and  DESx  is  less  than 
n  steps  in  step  8.  With  e  iterations  in  the  algorithm,  the  total  complexity  of  steps  7 
and  8  is  0{ne). 
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The  complexity  of  this  algorithm  will  be  0(MAX(ne,  n^logn)).  The  edges  e  of  a 
graph  may  vary  from  to  n,  depending  on  the  density  of  the  edges.  If  the  graph  is 
dense,  the  complexity  is  close  to  0(ne);  however,  if  the  graph  is  sparse,  the  complexity 
will  be  close  to  O(n^logn).  □ 

4.1.1  Example 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  algorithm  for  partitioning  the  module  structure  graph 
into  DPCs,  we  will  apply  the  algorithm  to  the  module  structure  graph  in  Fig.  4.3. 
We  assume  that  the  immediate  successors  of  a  module  are  placed  from  left  to  right 
in  the  order  of  decreasing  communication  cost.  For  simplicity,  we  name  a  module 
with  a  positive  integer.  In  this  example,  we  use  the  two-root  hierarchical  graph  which 
represents  a  software  system  having  two  active  modules  sitting  at  the  top  of  a  module 
structure  graph.  Two-root  active  modules  can  concurrently  invoke  their  subordinate 
modules.  The  algorithm  will  create  a  pseudo  root  tq  and  connect  it  with  two  actual 
root  modules  1  and  2.  The  edge  (ro,  1)  and  (ro,  2)  will  be  with  zero  communication 
cost.  The  pseudo  root  and  edge  is  used  just  for  the  partitioning  purpose.  At  the 
allocation  stage,  the  pseudo  root  will  not  be  allocated  to  the  physical  distributed 
site. 

The  algorithm  groups  the  modules  into  DPCs  according  to  the  criteria  that  the 
selected  module  must  not  be  placed  in  a  DPC  which  already  contains  a  module  with 
which  it  can  execute  concurrently.  The  partitioning  process  is  done  in  a  breadth  first 
traversal  order.  The  concurrency  set  for  each  module  also  will  be  found  determined. 
The  following  shows  the  final  DPCs  and  the  concurrent  sets  of  each  node  in  the  graph. 


DPC  Fo={ro,l,3,4,5} 
DPC  Fi={2,7} 


Module  Relationship: 


1.  ONE-OF(3,4) 

2.  CON(7,8) 

3.  CON(5,6) 
8.  SEQ(9,10) 


Figure  4.3.  An  Example  for  Module  Structure  Graph 
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DPC  F2={6,8,9,10} 

After  the  partitioning,  the  original  module  structure  graph  will  be  grouped  into 
several  module  clusters.  In  Fig  4.4,  we  use  the  dot  line  to  show  the  boundary  of 
the  DPCs.  Each  DPC  will  be  a  task  to  be  allocated  to  a  parallel  machine  in  the 
allocation  stage. 

4.2    Partitioning  with  Module  Duplication 

At  the  design  stage,  the  designer  sometimes  can  make  a  trade-off  between  per- 
formance and  the  computing  resources.  Some  modules  in  the  distributed  parallel 
software  may  be  invoked  concurrently  by  its  predecessors.  If  we  can  duplicate  them 
to  locate  at  different  distributed  sites,  it  will  reduce  the  communication  time  of  in- 
vocation and  thus  improve  the  performance.  Of  course,  it  will  pay  the  cost  of  more 
computing  resources  like  memory.  In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  the  software  par- 
titioning algorithm  with  module  duplication.  Before  we  present  the  algorithm,  we 
would  like  to  introduce  the  kind  of  modules  called  potential  concurrent  invocable 
modules. 

Definition  A.  Potential  Concurrent  Invocable  Module  (PCIM)  is  a  module  that 

can  be  invoked  directly  or  indirectly  by  other  modules  simultaneously. 

The  problem  caused  by  these  PCIMs  is  that  they  cannot  support  all  the  potential 
accesses  to  it,  and,  since  one  of  the  goals  of  our  partitioning  approach  is  to  exploit  the 
potential  concurrency  between  modules,  we  propose  to  duplicate  all  the  PCIMs  if  the 
computing  resources  allowed.  We  will  find  out  the  PCIMs  according  the  concurrency 
relation  between  modules.  Using  the  concept  stated  in  the  previous  algorithm  for 
finding  the  set  of  modules  which  a  module  can  concurrently  run  with, 
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Figure  4.4.  Module 


Structure  Graph  After  Partitioning 
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1.  if  module  z  invokes  module  x,  then  module  x  can  execute  concurrently  with  any 
modules  which  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  2,  and 

2.  if  there  exists  module  y  which  shares  the  same  immediate  predecessor  z  with 
module  and  module  x  is  specified  to  execute  concurrently  with  module  j/, 
then  module  x  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  y  and  all  of  module  y's 
descendants. 

A  module  will  potentially  concurrently  run  with  itself  if  it  is  a  PCIM,  so  that  we 
can  find  out  all  the  PCIMs  by  checking  the  concurrency  relations  among  modules. 
The  approach  of  partitioning  with  module  duplication  will  be  divided  into  three  major 
steps: 

1.  detecting  all  the  PCIMs  in  the  module  structure  graph  G, 

2.  duplicating  the  PCIMs  detected  and  keeping  the  duplicates  to  the  minimal, 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  new  module  structure  graph  G*,  and 

3.  partitioning  the  graph  G*  into  DPCs  to  exploit  the  potential  concurrency  be- 
tween modules  and  avoid  nonprofitable  message  traffic. 

Algorithm  4- 2-1  Identifying  all  PCIMs  in  the  module  structure  graph  G. 

Input:     A  directed  acyclic  module  structure  graph  G=(N,E,R) 
Output:  1.  PCIMs  in  the  module  structure  graph  G. 

2.  C,  for  1  <  i  <  |A^|,  where  C,  is  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run 
concurrently  with  module  i. 

Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  /*  For  multiple  rooted  module  structure  graph  */ 
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if  \R\  >  1  then 

a.  Create  a  pseudo  root  Tq 

b.  Let  N  =  N  U  {ro}. 

c.  for  every  r,  €  R  do 

connect  ro  and  r,-  with  a  pseudo  edge  (ro,  r,). 
Let  E  =  E  U  {(ro,  r.)} 
endfor 

d.  Specify  the  immediate  successors  of  Tq  can  run  concurrently. 
The  new  module  structure  graph  becomes  G  =  (N,  E,  {ro}) 

endif 

2.  /*  Initialization  */ 

a.  for  each  module  i  in  N  do 

Let  d  =  ^ 
endfor 

b.  Let  PCIMset=<l> 

c.  Let  Q  be  a  queue  and  Q  =  <j> 

d.  enqueue  (ro,  Q) 

3.  /*  Breadth  first  traversal  on  graph  G  */ 
while  Q  ^  (j)  do 

a.  Let  X  —  dequeue  (Q) 

b.  for  each  immediate  successor  s  of  node  x 

do  enqueue  (s,  Q) 
endfor 

4.  Let  Fathers {z  |  z  is  an  immediate  predecessor  of  x  in  G} 

5.  /*  Checking  all  immediate  predecessors  of  module  x  */ 
while  Father  ^  <p  do 
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a.  Let  z  be  any  module  G  Father 

Father  =  Father  -  {z} 

b.  if  z  G  Cx  then  go  to  step  5. 
endif 

6.  /*  Updating  the  concurrency  set  of  module  x  */ 

a.  Let  SIBx  =  {y  |  y  is  an  immediate  successor  of  z  and 

y  7^  X  and  y  is  specified  to  be  CON  with  x} 

b.  Let  DESx  =  {k  I  k  is  a  descendent  of  modules  in  SIBx] 

c.  Let  C:,  =      U  SIBx  U  DES^  U  C, 
endwhile 

endwhile 

7.  /*  Finding  out  all  PCIMs  */ 
for  each  node  i  G  N  do 

a.     if  node  i  €  C,  then 

Let  PCIMset  =  PCIM,,t  U  {i} 
endif 
endfor 
End 


Step  1  of  the  algorithm  is  used  for  the  case  of  a  multiple  rooted  module  structure 
graph  by  creating  a  pseudo  root  tq.  Step  2  is  for  initializing  C,,  PCIMget  and  queue 
Q.  Step  3  begins  to  traverse  the  module  structure  graph  in  a  breadth  first  order  using 
queue.  In  step  4,  we  find  out  the  immediate  predecessors  of  x.  Step  5  considers  an 
immediate  predecessor  of  a;  at  a  time.  In  step  6,  we  can  determine  all  the  modules 
which  can  execute  concurrently  with  module  x  through  (1)  the  concurrency  relations 
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among  x  and  its  siblings,  or  (2)  the  set  of  modules  which  can  execute  concurrently 
with  its  immediate  predecessors.  Step  7  determines  all  the  PCIMs  by  examining 
which  module  potentially  can  execute  with  itself. 

Theorem  4.2.1  The  algorithm  to  identify  the  Potential  Concurrent  Invocable  Mod- 
ules (PCIMs)  requires  0(ne)  steps  on  the  module  structure  graph  with  n  nodes  and 
e  edges. 

Proof  of  Theorem  4.2.1  Step  1,  which  only  connects  the  pseudo  root  Tq  to  original 
roots  of  the  graph,  can  be  done  at  constant  time.  Step  2  is  the  initialization  for  d, 
i  G  N,  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run  concurrently  with  module  i.  It  will  take  n 
steps.  Other  operations  in  step  2  take  constant  time.  Step  3  traverses  the  graph  in 
breath  first  order.  The  total  steps  for  enqueue  are  equal  to  the  edges  of  the  graph, 
so  that  the  while  loop  of  step  3  will  iterate  e  times.  Step  4  takes  constant  time.  In 
step  5,  for  a  node  x,  the  number  of  its  immediate  predecessors  is  no  more  than  n,  so 
that  the  while  loop  to  find  the  elements  in  the  CON^  and  DESx  is  less  than  n  steps 
in  step  6.  With  e  iterations,  the  total  complexity  of  step  5  and  6  is  0(ne).  In  step  7, 
it  takes  n  iterations  to  check  each  module  if  it  is  a  PCIM.  Each  search  takes  at  most 
n  steps,  as  the  complexity  of  step  7  is  O(n^).  The  total  complexity  of  this  algorithm 
is  dominated  by  steps  5  and  6;  it  will  take  0(ne)  steps.  □ 

The  second  step  for  the  partitioning  is  to  duplicate  the  PCIMs  detected.  If  a 
PCIM  has  only  one  immediate  predecessor,  nothing  is  to  be  duplicated.  Otherwise, 
one  simple  way  of  duplication  is  to  copy  a  PCIM  to  each  of  its  immediate  predecessor. 
However,  in  some  cases  it  will  cause  unnecessary  duplications,  for  example,  in  the 
case  that  a  PCIM  has  more  than  two  immediate  predecessors  but  there  are  only  two 
concurrently  executable  paths  leading  to  it.  Obviously,  there  are  other  paths  leading 
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to  that  PCIM  which  are  not  concurrently  executable  with  the  mentioned  two  con- 
currently executable  paths.  In  this  situation,  the  PCIM  should  not  be  duplicated  to 
the  nodes  which  are  led  from  the  nonconcurrently  executable  paths.  The  duplication 
algorithm  has  to  determine  the  minimum  duplications  for  each  PCIM. 

The  number  of  PCIM  duplications  will  be  determined  by  the  elements  of  the 
concurrency  set  in  its  immediate  predecessors.  The  immediate  predecessors  of  each 
PCIM  will  be  divided  into  groups.  The  modules  in  the  same  group  cannot  run 
concurrently  with  each  other.  Each  group  will  have  a  duplication  of  PCIM. 

Algorithm  4-2.2  Duplicating  PCIMs  in  the  module  structure  graph  G. 

Input:     1.  A  directed  acyclic  module  structure  graph  G 

2.  PCIMs  in  the  module  structure  graph  G. 

3.  Ci  for  1  <  i  <  |A^|,  where  d  is  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run 
concurrently  with  module  i. 

Output:  1.  A  new  module  structure  graph  G*  after  PCIMs  duplication 

2.  d  for  1  <  i  <  |A^*|,  where  C,-  is  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run 
concurrently  with  module  i,  in  the  module  structure  graph  G* . 

Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  /*Duplicating  each  element  in  PCIMset  */ 
while  PCIMset  7^  4> 

2.  /*  Selecting  a  PCIM  for  duplication  */ 

a.  Select  node  x  G  PCIMset  which  has  the  highest  level  number. 

(on  conflict,  pick  any  one) 

b.  Let  PCIMset  =  PCIMset  -  {x} 

c.  Let  Father  =  {y  |  y  is  an  immediate  predecessor  of  x  G  G} 
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d.  if  \Father\  =  1 

then  goto  step  1 
endif 

e.  Let  groupnumber  =  1 

f.  Let  G^[l]  =  (j) 

3.  /*  Dividing  the  immediate  predecessors  of  module  x  into  groups  */ 
while  Father  ^  (f) 

a.  Select  an  y  G  Father 

Let  Father  =  Father  -  {y} 

b.  for  i  =  1  to  groupnumber  do 

if  ^  z,z  e  Gx[i]  and  y  E  Cz 
then 

Gr[\]  =  G,[i]  U  {y} 
goto  step  3. 
endif 
endfor 

c.  Let  groupnumber  =  groupnumber  +  1 

d.  Create  new  group  d  [groupnumber] 

Let      [groupnumber]  =  {y} 
endwhile 

4.  /*  Duplicating  a  subgraph  for  each  group  */ 

a.  Duplicate  subgraph  G'  rooted  at  x,  (groupnumber  -  1)  times 

Call  each  copy  of  the  subgraphs  Xi,...,Xgroupnumber-i 

b.  for  every  z  node  in  the  (groupnumber  -  1)  subgraph  do 

name  node  z  distinctly 
Let  Cz  =  (j) 
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endfor 

c.     Let  the  root  of  each  subgraph  Xi  called  x,-, 
1  ^  i  ^  (groupnumber-l) 

5.  /*  Updating  the  module  relationship  in  the  new  graph  */ 

a.  Let  the  module  relationship  of  nodes  in  subgraph  (A',— x,), 

1  <  i  <  (groupnumber-l),  be  the  same  as  relations 
specified  for  subgraph  (G'-x) 

b.  for  i  =  1  to  (groupnumber  -  1)  do 

for  every  node  s  €  Gx[i]  do 
Delete  the  edge  (s,  x) 
Construct  a  edge  (s,  x,) 

Let  Sibling  =  {y  |  y  is  an  immediate  successor 
of  s  and  y  /  x^} 

Let  module  relationship  between  x,-  and  nodes  in  sibling 
be  the  same  relationship  between  x  ajid  nodes  in  sibling, 
endfor 
endfor 
endwhile 

6.  Using  the  previous  algorithm  4.2.1  to  determine  d 

for  1  <  i  <  |A'^*|,  where  d  is  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run 
concurrently  with  module  i. 

End 

Step  1  repeats  \PCIMset\  iterations  to  duplicate  each  module  in  the  PCIMset- 
The  algorithm  will  start  from  the  PCIM  with  the  highest  level  number  in  the  graph. 
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The  level  number  of  a  node  in  the  graph  is  defined  as  Level- no(x)  =  max { Level- no(y 
I  y  is  an  immediate  predecessor  of  x)}  +  1.  This  will  guarantee  that  when  duplicating 
a  PCIM,  all  the  higher  level  PCIMs  are  already  duplicated. 

Step  2  selects  the  PCIM  to  be  duplicated  according  to  the  level  number  and  checks 
if  there  are  more  than  one  immediate  predecessor  for  the  PCIM.  If  it  has  more  than 
one  immediate  predecessor,  we  will  cluster  them  into  several  groups.  Each  group  will 
share  one  PCIM  copy.  The  criteria  for  the  modules  in  the  same  group  is  that  they 
will  not  concurrently  invoke  the  PCIM  to  be  dupHcated.  Steps  2e  and  2f  are  the 
initialization  for  groupnumber  and  the  set  of  modules  in  the  first  group. 

In  step  3,  we  will  check  each  immediate  predecessor  j/  of  a;  to  see  if  it  can  run 
concurrently  to  invoke  x  with  any  module  in  the  existing  group.  Step  3b  selects  the 
group  among  the  groups  created  that  does  not  contain  any  module  that  can  execute 
concurrently  with  y,  then  adds  t/  to  be  a  member  of  that  group.  If  there  does  not 
exist  any  group  for  y,  steps  3e  and  3d  create  a  new  group  for  y. 

We  will  duplicate  a  PCIM  for  each  group  of  x's  immediate  predecessors  in  step 

4.  After  duplication,  distinct  names  are  given  to  all  the  new  nodes  created.  In  step 

5,  we  will  add  the  duplicated  nodes  to  graph  G  and  update  the  module  relationship 
for  those  nodes  in  the  newly  created  graph  G* .  Step  6  will  use  algorithm  4.2.1  to 
determine  the  concurrency  set  for  each  module  in  the  newly  created  graph  G* 

Theorem  4-2.2  The  algorithm  to  duplicate  PCIMs  for  the  module  structure  graph  G 
requires  0(n^)  steps,  where  n  is  the  number  of  nodes  and  e  is  the  number  of  edges 
in  G. 

Proof  of  Theorem  4-2.2  The  number  of  IPCIMsetl  is  no  more  than  n,  so  that  the 
while  loop  in  step  1  requires  n  iteration  at  the  worst  case.  The  selection  in  step  2a 
takes  at  most  logn  steps  using  binary  search.  Other  initialization  operations  in  step 
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2  take  only  constant  time.  The  total  predecessors  of  all  PCIMs  is  no  more  than  e,  so 
that  the  while  loop  in  step  3  is  no  more  than  e  iterations.  The  groupnumber  of  each 
of  PCIM's  immediate  predecessors  is  no  more  than  n.  The  complexity  of  step  3  is 
0(ne).  Step  4a  takes  0(n'^)  and  step  4b  needs  O(n^)  at  the  worst  case.  In  step  5b,  it 
will  take  at  most  n  steps  with  n  iterations.  The  complexity  of  step  5  is  0(n'^)  steps. 
Step  6  uses  algorithm  4.2.1  to  determine  the  concurrency  set  of  each  module  in  the 
newly  created  graph;  it  will  take  0(ne)  steps.  The  complexity  of  this  algorithm  then 
is  dominated  by  step  4;  it  takes  0(n^)  steps.  □ 

Theorem  4.2.3  In  the  algorithm  to  duplicate  PCIMs  for  the  module  structure  graph 
G,  the  number  of  duplicates  is  minimal. 

Proof  of  Theorem  4.2.3  For  each  PCIM,  x,  being  considered  for  duplication  to  its 
immediate  predecessors,  step  3  will  group  the  nodes  in  the  set  Father  such  that 
nodes  in  the  same  group  will  share  the  same  copy  of  the  PCIM.  When  node  i  is  being 
considered  to  be  grouped  into  a  group  Gx[j],  step  3b  checks  if  node  i  can  execute 
concurrently  with  any  node  in  Gx\j\.  Obviously,  nodes  that  can  execute  concurrently 
cannot  share  the  same  copy  of  PCIM.  Step  3d  creates  a  new  group  for  node  i  only 
if  node  i  cannot  share  the  same  copy  of  PCIM  with  any  existing  groups.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  groups  (PCIM's  duplicates)  created  must  be  minimal.  □ 

Algorithm  4-2.3  Identifying  the  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs)  in  the 
module  structure  graph  G*. 

Input:     1.  A  module  structure  graph  with  module  duplication  G' 

2.  Ci  for  1  <  i  <  1-^*1)  where  C,-  is  the  set  of  modules  which  can  run 
concurrently  with  module  i  in  C*. 
Output:  A  set  of  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs) 
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Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  /*Initialization  */ 

a.  Create  an  initial  DPC  Fq  =  {ro},  where  tq 

is  the  root  of  G* 

b.  Let  Q  be  a  queue  and  Q  =  <?!> 

c.  enqueue  (ro,  Q) 

2.  /*  Breadth  first  traversal  on  graph  G*  */ 
while  Q  ,1^  ^  do 

a.  Let  X  =  dequeue  (Q) 

b.  for  each  immediate  successor  s  of  node  x  do 

enqueue  (s,  Q) 
endfor 

c.  Let  F  be  a  DPC  such  that  x  is  an  element  of  F 

d.  Let  Child  =  {s  |  s  is  the  immediate  successor  of  x} 

3.  /*  Checking  if  s  already  belongs  to  some  DPC  */ 
while  Child  ^  (f> 

a.     Select  the  module  s  in  Child  which  involves  the  largest  amount 
of  communication  with  module  x. 

c.  Let  Child  =  Child  -  {s} 

d.  if  s  is  an  element  of  some  DPC  then 

goto  step  3. 
endif 

4.  /*  Finding  a  DPC  for  s  */ 

if  s  is  an  element  of  C„  for  any  n,  an  element  of  DPC  F  then 
a.  Find  a  DPC  H  such  that  s  is  not  an  element  of  C„, 
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where  {n  |  n  is  an  element  of  H};  create  a  new  DPC  H  = 
if  no  such  H  exist 

b.  Let  H  =  H  U  {s} 

else 

c.  Let  F  =  F  U  {s} 
endif 

endwhile 
endwhile 
End 

Step  1  creates  the  initial  DPC  Fq  for  the  root  and  a  queue  Q  for  the  use  of 
breadth  first  traversal  on  the  graph.  While  the  content  of  the  queue  Q  is  not  empty 
in  step  2,  we  will  consider  the  first  module  x  in  the  queue  and  put  the  immediate 
successor  of  x  in  the  queue  (which  is  in  the  breadth  first  traversal  order).  The  set 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  x  is  named  Child.  Steps  3  and  4  will  determine  each 
immediate  successor  of  x  to  which  DPC  should  belong.  We  also  locate  a  DPC  F  where 
we  would  like  to  be  able  to  place  these  modules  together  to  reduce  the  communication 
costs  involved  in  their  invocation.  We  select  the  module  which  involves  the  largest 
amount  of  communication  with  its  invoker.  This  is  done  in  order  to  minimize  the 
communication  cost  and  is  necessary  to  exploit  concurrency.  If  no  existing  DPC  can 
accommodate  the  a  successor,  then  a  new  DPC  will  be  created. 

Theorem  4-2.4  The  algorithm  to  find  the  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs) 
in  the  modified  module  structure  graph  G*  takes  0(MAX(ne,  n^logn))  steps. 

Proof  of  Theorem  4-2.4  Step  1  takes  only  constant  time  to  create  initial  DPC  and 
queue  Q.  Step  2  traverses  the  graph  in  the  breadth  first  order.  Because  the  graph 
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is  hierarchical,  the  total  steps  for  the  operation  enqueue  are  equal  0(e),  so  that  the 
while  loop  at  step  2  will  iterate  e  times.  Because  the  maximum  number  of  DPC  is 
the  number  of  the  nodes  in  the  graph,  step  3  at  most  takes  n  steps  with  e  iterations, 
so  that  step  3  takes  0(ne)  steps. 

Step  4  requires  that  we  examine  each  existing  DPC,  and  for  each  of  these  we  may 
need  to  examine  each  set  d,  where  i  is  an  element  of  the  the  given  DPC.  Because  no 
node  is  an  element  of  more  than  one  DPC,  in  the  worst  case,  the  amounts  to  examine 
each  node  s  in  the  set  C,  for  the  node  under  consideration  takes  0(n)  steps.  Each 
search  can  be  done  in  O(logn)  time.  Thus,  step  5  can  be  done  in  0{nlogn)  time.  Note 
that  step  5  is  executed  once  for  each  node;  thus,  step  4  contributes  a  complexity  of 
O(n^logn)  to  the  algorithm's  complexity.  □ 

4.2.1  Example 

We  will  use  the  module  structure  graph  shown  in  Fig.  4.3  as  an  example  to  demon- 
strate the  partitioning  with  module  duplication  algorithm.  Algorithm  4.2.1  will  first 
determine  all  the  sets  of  modules  which  can  run  concurrently  with  each  module  in 
the  module  structure  graph.  The  following  are  each  module's  concurrency  set. 

Ci  =  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

C2  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

C3  =  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

C4  =  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

Cs  =  {2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

Ce  =  {2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

C7  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

Cs  =  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 
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=  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 
Cio  =  {2,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

A  module  will  potentially  concurrently  run  with  itself  if  it  is  a  PCIM.  Therefore, 
we  can  determine  all  the  PCIMs  by  checking  the  concurrency  relations  among  mod- 
ules. We  will  determine  all  the  PCIM  modules  using  algorithm  4.2.1  as  follows: 

PCIMset  =  {7,  8,  9,  10} 

Algorithm  4.2.2  duplicates  all  the  PCIM  modules  in  the  module  structure  graph 
and  determines  the  relationships  among  the  all  the  modules  in  the  newly  created 
module  structure  graph.  The  concurrency  set  for  each  module  in  the  duplicated 
graph  will  also  be  determined  in  this  algorithm.  Fig.  4.5  is  the  module  structure 
graph  after  module  duplication.  The  concurrency  set  of  each  module  in  the  new 
module  structure  graph  is  as  follows: 

Ci  =  {2,  7*,  8*,  9*,  10*} 

C2  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10} 

C3  =  {2,  7%  8*,  r,  10*} 

C4  =  {2,  7*,  8*,  9*,  10*} 

Cs  =  {2,  6,  7,  r,  8*,  9',  10*} 

Ce  =  {2,  5,  7*,  8*,  9*,  10*} 

Cr  =  {2,  5,  7*,  8*,  9*,  10*} 

C7*  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8*,  9,  9*,  10,  10*} 

Cs  =  {2,  7*,  8*,  9*,  10*} 

Cs*  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  7*,  8,  9,  10} 
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Module  Relationship: 

1.  ONE-OF(3,4) 

2.  CON(7*,8*) 

3.  CON(5,6) 
8.  SEQ(9,10) 

8*.  SEQ(9*,10*)  1 

j 

Figure  4.5.  Module  Structure  Graph  After  PCIM  Duplications 
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Cg  =  {2,  r,  8-,  r,  10*} 

Cg*  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  7*,  8,  9,  10} 

Cio  =  {2,  7%  8*,  9*,  10*} 

Cio*  =  {1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  7*,  8,  9,  10} 


Algorithm  4.2.3  partitions  the  duplicated  module  structure  graph  into  distributed 
processing  components.  There  will  be  four  DPCs  for  the  example  module  structure 
graph  shown  as  below.  Fig  4.6  is  the  module  structure  graph  after  partitioning. 


DPC  Fo  =  {ro,  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10} 
DPC  Fi  =  {2,  7*} 
DPC  F2  =  {8*,  9*,  10*} 
DPC  F3  =  {6,  7} 


4.3    System  Performance  Estimation 

After  having  derived  a  set  of  DPCs  for  execution  at  various  distributed  sites,  we 
need  to  estimate  the  performance  of  the  system.  We  will  give  the  following  definitions 
in  order  to  estimate  the  system  performance. 

•  Ei  is  the  estimated  execution  time  of  the  code  of  module  i. 

•  Cij  is  the  estimated  communication  time  between  nodes  i  and     in  module 
structure  graph. 

•  SONS(i,  j)  is  the  worst  case  estimated  execution  time  of  all  the  children  of  j, 
where  {i,  j)  is  an  edge  in  the  module  structure  graph. 
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Figure  4.6.  Module  Structure 


Graph 


After  Partitioning  (With 


Module  Duplication) 
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•  SUBORj  is  the  concurrency  constraints  of  all  the  subordinates  of  module;.  It 
is  of  the  form  of  STRING.  STRING  has  the  form  of  a  node  or  OP(mi,  mj, 
m,)  where  OP  is  SEQ,  CON  or  ONE-OF  and  each  of  the  mi,  mj,      m,  may 
be  a  node  or  a  STRING. 

•  F{i,  j)  is  the  sum  of  dj,  Ej  and  SONS(i,  j). 

Algorithm  4.3.1  System  performance  estimation  for  module  structure  graph  G 

Input:  Module  structure  graph  G  =  (N,  E,  R) 

DPCs  derived  from  the  design  stage  partitioning  algorithms 
Ei,  F{i,  j), 

Output:The  estimated  system  performance  of  G 
Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  Add  a  dummy  node  D  and  dummy  edge  that  link  the  node  D 
with  the  root  node  of  G. 

2.  The  estimated  system  performance  of  G  =  F(Z),  rooi) 

function  F(i,  j) 
Begin 

if  j  is  a  terminal  node  then 

F(z,  i)  =  E,  +  C.-, 

else 

F(i,  i)  =  Ej  +  Cij  +  SONS(i,  SUBORj) 
endif 
End 
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function  SO}iS{j:NODE;  m:STRING) 
Begin 

if  m  is  of  the  form  of  a  node  then 

SONS  =  Y{j,  m) 
elseif  OP  of  m  is  SEQ  then 

SONS  =  HUiSONSii.mi) 
elseif  OP  of  m  is  CON  or  ONE-OF  then 

SONS  =  maximum(SONS(i,  m.  |  1  <  i  <  s)) 
endif 
End 

The  algorithm  estimates  the  worst  case  performance  of  the  partitioned  module 
structure  graph.  Function  F(i,  j)  calculates  the  execution  time  of  module  j  and  its 
descendants  invoked  by  module  i.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  module  i  and  j  in  the 
same  DPC  then  the  communication  time  dj  —  0.  Function  SONS  estimates  the 
longest  path  of  execution  time  invoked  by  a  module.  The  execution  time  of  a  module 
at  this  stage  is  a  rough  estimation  made  by  the  designer.  However,  given  the  system 
performance  estimation,  the  designer  can  then  decide  whether  or  not  the  designed 
system  fits  the  design  criteria,  for  example  the  system  real  time  constraint.  If  the 
designed  system  is  not  satisfied,  then  the  system  must  be  redesigned. 

4.4    Design  Stage  Allocation 

After  the  partitioning  on  the  module  structure  graph,  we  will  get  a  group  of  dis- 
tributed processing  components  (DPCs)  which  are  the  basic  units  for  allocating  to 
distributed  sites.  At  the  partitioning  phase,  we  have  already  considered  maximizing 
the  potential  concurrency  and  avoiding  unnecessary  message  traffic  among  modules. 
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However,  it  is  still  a  logical  design  and  does  not  take  the  physical  hardware  configura- 
tion such  as  the  number  of  distributed  sites  into  consideration.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  design  stage  allocation  to  assign  those  distributed  processing  components  (DPCs) 
to  the  distributed  sites.  The  relations  among  DPCs,  which  is  the  information  needed 
for  the  allocation  strategies,  can  be  derived  from  the  original  module  structure  graph 
by  the  following  algorithm. 

Definition  iJ.l  A  DPC  graph  =  (N,  E)  is  a  directed  graph  with  set  of  nodes  A^, 
the  set  of  edges      such  that 

1.  Each  DPC  is  represented  by  one  node  rii  in  N 

2.  The  directed  edge  (n,,  rij)  e  E  if  there  is  an  message  sent  from  DPC  n,  to  Uj 
Algorithm  Generating  DPC  graph  Gd  =  (N,  E) 

Input:     1.  Module  structure  graph  G  =  (N,  E,  R) 

(If  using  partitioning  without  module  duplication  algorithm) 

2.  Modified  module  structure  graph  G*  =  (N,  E,  R) 

(If  using  partitioning  with  module  duplication  algorithm) 

3.  A  set  of  Distributed  Processing  Components  (DPCs) 
Output:  A  DPC  graph  Gd  =  (N,  E) 

Procedure: 

Begin 

1.  /*  Initiahzation  */ 

Let  Q  is  a  queue  and  Q  =  (j) 
enqueue  (tq,  Q) 

2.  /*  Breadth  first  traversal  */ 
while  Q  do 
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a.  Let  X  =  dequeue  (Q) 

b.  if  X  is  marked  "visited"  then 

goto  step  2. 
endif 

c.  for  each  immediate  successor  s  of  x,  do 

enqeue(s,  Q) 
endfor 

3.   /*  Determining  the  relation  between  two  different  DPCs  */ 
for  each  immediate  successor  s  of  a:  do 
a.     if  5  e  DPCs  and  DPC^  /  DPCs 
then 

b.  if  edge  (DPC^,  DPCs)  exists 
then 

c.  Add  the  amount  of  communications  from  a;  to  5 

to  the  directed  edge  {DPC^,  DPCs) 

else 

d.  Create  a  directed  edge  {DPCx,  DPCs)  and  mark  the 

edge  with  the  amount  of  communication  sent  from  x  to  5 
endif 
endif 
endfor 
End 

The  algorithm  follows  the  breadth  first  order  to  check  each  module  in  the  the 
dule  structure  graph  (or  modified  module  structure  graph).  If  module  x  and  its 
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immediate  successor  s  are  in  different  DPCs,  then  add  the  communication  volume 
between  them  to  the  edge  {DPC^,  DPCs)  in  the  DPC  graph.  The  complexity  of  the 
algorithm  is  0(e)  due  to  the  breadth  first  order  traversal. 

Theorem  iJ.l  The  DPC  graph  d  =  (N,  E)  does  not  always  have  precedence  rela- 
tions among  the  DPCs. 

Proof  of  Theorem  j.j.l  Assuming  DPCs  always  have  the  precedence  relations  among 
them,  then  we  can  find  counter  examples.  Mi,  M^,  and  M3  are  modules  in  the  module 
structure  graph.  Mi  invokes  M2,  and  M2  invokes  M3,  however,  the  partitioning 
algorithm  may  cluster  Mi  and  M3;  in  DPCi  and  M2  in  DPC2,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  precedence  relation  between  DPCi  and  DPC2.  It  is  a  contradiction.  □ 

A  distributed  processing  component  (DPC)  is  the  basic  unit  for  us  to  allocate 
them  to  the  distributed  sites.  The  allocation  strategies  can  be  categorized  as  static 
vs.  dynamic,  or  task  with  precedence  relations  vs.  without  precedence  relations.  The 
types  of  cost  function  for  allocation  have  (1)  total  interprocessor  communication  cost, 
(2)  total  execution  and  interprocessor  communication  cost,  (3)  completion  time,  and 
(4)  load  balancing.  In  the  selection  of  our  design  stage  allocation  strategy  for  the 
distributed  parallel  computing  systems,  we  have  to  consider  the  factors  mentioned 
above.  The  design  stage  allocation  should  be  a  kind  of  static  allocation  because 
it  is  done  before  coding,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  at  the  run  time.  There 
does  not  always  have  to  be  precedence  relationships  among  DPCs  which  have  been 
proven  before.  At  the  design  stage,  the  communication  volume  between  modules 
can  be  estimated  from  the  message  size  and  invocation  frequency  by  the  designers; 
however,  the  execution  time  of  the  module  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  That  will  limit 
the  choice  of  cost  function  for  the  allocation  strategy.  Based  on  the  constraints  of 
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information  available  at  the  design  stage,  we  will  adopt  the  existing  task  allocation 
methods  which  are  static,  without  task  precedence  relations.  If  the  designer  can 
make  better  estimation  on  the  execution  time  of  each  DPC  then  he  can  adopt  the 
allocation  methods  with  the  cost  function  of  minimizing  total  execution  and  inter 
processor  communication  cost,  e.g.,  [Lo84],  or  minimizing  total  execution  time,  e.g., 
[Shen85],  otherwise  he  has  to  adopt  the  allocation  methods  with  the  cost  function  of 
minimizing  total  communication  cost,  e.g.,  [Chu80]. 


CHAPTER  5 
CODING  STAGE  PARTITIONING 


5.1  Overview 

Coding  stage  partitioning  partitions  the  program  code  into  sequential  units  for 
parallel  computation.  Partitioning  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  granularity  of 
the  parallel  program  is  coarse  enough  for  the  target  parallel  machine  without  losing 
much  parallelism.  Allocation  is  necessary  to  achieve  good  processor  utilization  and 
to  optimize  interprocessor  communication  in  the  target  parallel  machine. 

The  granularity  of  a  parallel  program  is  the  average  size  of  a  sequential  unit  of 
computation  in  the  program  with  no  interprocessor  synchronization  or  communica- 
tion. For  a  given  parallel  machine,  there  is  a  minimum  program  granularity  which 
depends  on  the  machine  characteristics.  If  the  program  granularity  is  below  the  min- 
imum granularity,  the  performance  degrades  significantly.  It  is  desirable  for  a  parallel 
machine  to  have  a  small  granularity  so  that  it  can  efficiently  support  a  wide  range 
of  programs.  It  is  also  desirable  for  a  parallel  program  to  have  a  large  granularity  so 
that  it  can  execute  efficiently  on  a  wide  rage  of  parallel  machines. 

Besides  partitioning  and  allocation,  identifying  parallelism  in  the  program  is  an 
important  problem  to  be  solved  when  compiling  a  program  for  parallel  execution  on 
a  multiprocessor.  In  general,  the  parallelism  in  the  program  depends  on  the  parallel 
algorithm  designed  by  the  programmer,  so  that  the  problem  of  identifying  parallelism 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  programming  languages. 

It  is  preferable  for  a  parallel  language  to  be  referential  transparent  (without  side 
effects).  The  freedom  from  side  effects  makes  it  easier  to  identify  parallelism.  The 
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executability  of  an  instruction  is  decided  by  the  availability  of  its  operands.  There  will 
be  no  need  to  do  dependence  analysis  to  identify  parallelism  as  in  the  parallelization 
of  imperative  language  programs.  Most  current  program  partitioning  approaches  are 
done  on  some  kind  of  side-effect-free  parallel  languages,  such  as  SISAL  [Gaudiot89, 
Sarkar88]  and  ALFL  [HudakSSj.  In  our  approach,  we  will  use  PROOF  [Yau91]  as 
the  target  language.  However,  the  applicability  of  our  approach  is  not  limited  to  the 
use  of  PROOF  language;  any  side-effect-free  language  which  can  be  translated  to  the 
computation  graph  is  applicable  for  our  coding  stage  partitioning  approach. 

There  are  three  possibilities  for  program  partitioning  and  allocation:  (1)  run 
time  partitioning  and  run  time  allocation,  (2)  compile  time  partitioning  and  run 
time  allocation,  and  (3)  compile  time  partitioning  and  compile  time  allocation.  In 
the  first  approach,  both  partitioning  and  allocation  are  postponed  until  run  time. 
The  advantage  is  the  availability  of  run  time  information  which  may  lead  to  a  better 
partition  and  schedule.  The  major  disadvantage  in  doing  everything  at  run  time  is  the 
extra  overhead  incurred  during  program  execution.  The  second  approach  of  compile 
time  partitioning  and  run  time  allocation  is  the  most  common  model  of  program 
execution  in  current  multiprocessor  systems.  The  problem  is  how  to  determine  a 
partition  at  compile  time  which  yields  the  smallest  parallel  execution  time  at  run  time, 
for  a  given  parallel  program  and  target  parallel  machine.  In  the  third  approach,  both 
partitioning  and  allocation  are  performed  automatically  at  compile  time.  Compile 
time  allocation  is  attractive  because  it  eliminates  scheduling  overhead  entirely  at 
run  time.  The  disadvantage  is  that  compile  time  estimation  for  execution  times  and 
overhead  may  be  inaccurate  for  some  program  inputs,  leading  to  inefficient  schedules. 

We  will  use  compile  time  partitioning  and  run  time  allocation  in  our  approach. 
The  process  of  coding  stage  partitioning  and  allocation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.1.  To 
generate  the  target  code  for  a  specific  parallel  machine,  a  PROOF  program  is  first 
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translated  into  an  intermediate  form  which  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  independent  of  the  underlying  multiprocessor  architecture.  The  graphical 
representation  preserves  all  the  potential  parallelism  in  the  program  and  can  repre- 
sent the  data  dependency  in  the  program.  This  computation  graph  is  first  used  to 
generate  profile  information  using  the  profile  generator.  The  profile  information  will 
contain  (1)  the  average  number  of  calls  to  each  function,  (2)  the  average  execution 
frequencies  for  nodes  in  the  graph,  and  (3)  the  average  data  size  communicated  be- 
tween each  node.  With  the  specific  information  about  the  underlying  multiprocessor 
system,  such  as  communication  overhead  and  number  of  processors,  the  computation 
graph  is  analyzed  by  our  coding  stage  partitioning  algorithm  and  is  divided  into  par- 
titions which  have  the  most  suitable  granularity  for  the  underlying  parallel  machine. 
The  partitioned  computation  graph  then  is  used  to  generate  executable  tasks.  We 
will  use  run  time  allocation  in  our  approach.  At  the  run  time,  the  executable  tasks 
are  scheduled  to  the  processors  according  to  the  allocation  strategy. 

5.2    The  Graphical  Representation 

In  most  compilers,  the  front  end  of  the  compiler  translates  a  source  program  into 
an  intermediate  representation  from  which  the  back  end  of  the  compiler  generates 
target  codes.  Details  of  the  target  language  are  confined  to  the  back  end,  as  far  as 
possible.  The  benefits  of  using  a  machine-independent  intermediate  form  are 

1.  Retargeting  is  facilitated:  a  compiler  for  different  machines  can  be  created  by 
attaching  a  back  end  for  the  new  machine  to  the  existing  front  end. 

2.  A  machine-independent  code  optimizer  can  be  applied  to  the  intermediate  rep- 
resentation. 
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Figure  5.1.  Coding  Stage  Partitioning  and  Allocation  Using  PROOF  Programs. 
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The  intermediate  form  usually  can  be  represented  graphically.  In  our  approach, 
coding  stage  partitioning  will  be  done  by  the  analyzing  of  the  intermediate  form. 
We  use  the  graphical  representation  of  the  intermediate  form  and  categorize  the 
instructions  of  intermediate  codes  into  four  types.  We  will  use  PROOF  as  an  example; 
however,  any  parallel  language  which  has  the  referential  transparency  property  and 
can  be  translated  to  the  graph  representation  discussed  in  this  section  can  use  our 
coding  stage  partitioning  algorithm.  In  our  approach,  PROOF  parallel  programs 
are  represented  by  graphical  representation  as  an  intermediate  form  in  the  compiling 
process.  Execution  profile  information  is  annotated  to  the  intermediate  form  for  the 
use  in  the  partitioning  process.  A  PROOF  program  is  a  set  of  objects  PROG  = 
{Oi,02,...,0„},  where  n  is  the  number  of  objects  in  the  program.  An  object  consists 
of  a  set  of  methods.  Each  method  is  a  function  which  is  represented  by  a  pair  {g,f)., 
whereas  ^  is  a  computation  graph  (CG)  representing  the  computation  of  the  method 
and  /  is  a  frequency  count  which  gives  the  average  number  of  calls  to  this  method  in 
a  single  execution  of  the  program  PROG.  The  frequency  count  /  comes  from  the  the 
profiling  information  which  we  will  discuss  in  the  next  section. 

Definition  5.2.1  An  object  consists  of  a  set  of  methods.  Object  =  {(51, /i),  {92, h), 
•••5  (^m,/m)},  where  m  is  the  number  of  methods  in  the  object.  A  method  (p,-,/,) 
consists  of 

1.  a  CG  graph  gi  representing  method  i's  computation,  and 

2.  /,-,  a  frequency  count  which  gives  the  average  number  of  calls  to  method  i  in  a 
single  execution  of  program  PROG. 

Definition  5.2.2  A  CG  graph  is  a  4-tuple  G=(N,  Ec,  Fc,  Ft),  where 

1.  N  is  a  set  of  nodes.  CG  graphs  can  have  the  following  kinds  of  nodes: 
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(a)  A  simple  node      G  N  represents  an  indivisible  sequential  computation. 

(b)  A  function  call  node  n„  €  N  contains  a  function  name  and  represents  a 
call  to  that  CG  function. 

(c)  A  compound  node  n^G  N  contains  a  set  of  graph-frequency  pairs,  ric-s  = 
{{ric.gi,  ne./i),(«c.52,  nc./2),  ...,{^c.9k,  "c-A)},  where  n^.^i  is  a  CG  graph 
and  Tic.fi  is  Uc-gi's  average  execution  frequency  in  Uc-  Each  execution  of 
Uc  is  an  arbitrary  sequential  execution  of  its  subgraphs,  so  that  subgraphs 
may  be  executed  any  number  of  times  in  any  order.  If  we  consider  the 
subgraph  to  be  like  basic  blocks,  the  compound  nodes  correspond  to  the 
instructions  like  If,  While. 

(d)  INPUT  and  OUTPUT  are  two  distinguished  nodes  which  identify  the 
import  and  export  edges  of  the  graph. 

2.  Ec  is  a  set  of  communication  edges.  An  edge  e  ^  Ec  is  the  pair  {(na,Pa),inb,Pb)) 
where 

(a)  €  N  is  the  node  from  which  the  edge,  originates. 

(b)  Pa  is  the  output  port  of  Ua  from  which  the  edge  originates, 

(c)  nt  G  N  is  the  node  at  which  the  edge  terminates,  and 

(d)  pb  is  the  input  port  of  rib  at  which  the  edge  terminates. 

The  communication  is  assumed  to  occur  after  node  Ua  completes  execution  and 
before  node  Ub  starts.  Therefore,  communication  edges  also  enforce  precedence 
constraints  among  nodes. 
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3.  Fc  is  the  communication  cost  function.  Fc(«a,Pa)  gives  the  average  data  size 
produced  on  output  port  pa  of  node  na,  and  transferred  along  any  communi- 
cation edge  ((na,  Pa),  ("6,  Ph))  €  Ec,  in  a  single  execution  of  CG  graph  G. 
Data  size  is  measured  in  some  predetermined  unit  like  bits,  bytes,  or  words.  A 
communication  edge  may  have  no  data  if  used  solely  to  enforce  a  precedence 
constraint.  The  data  size  of  such  an  edge  is  assumed  to  be  zero. 

4.  Ft  is  the  execution  time  cost  function.  Friua)  gives  the  average  sequential 
execution  time  of  node  Ua,  in  some  predetermined  unit  like  machine  cycles  or 
nanoseconds. 

A  CG  graph  contains  information  about  program  structure,  parallelism,  execution 
frequencies  and  costs  for  communication,  and  execution  time.  The  structure  of  the 
CG  graph  for  each  function  can  be  derived  from  the  compiling  process.  The  CG 
graph  also  contains  information  regarding  the  precedence  relationship  between  nodes. 
Because  the  PROOF  language  is  referential  transparent  and  without  side  effects,  the 
execution  of  the  node  depends  on  the  availability  of  the  data  importing  from  the 
precedent  nodes.  The  execution  frequencies  for  functions  and  subgraphs  of  compound 
nodes  are  usually  unavailable  from  the  program  text.  Our  approach  is  to  generate 
these  values  from  an  execution  profile  of  the  program.  The  communication  cost 
function  Fc,  which  given  average  data  size  communicating  between  nodes,  also  will 
come  from  the  profile  information  of  the  program.  With  the  information  about  the 
specific  parallel  machine  and  the  communication  cost  function  Fc,  the  communication 
time  for  the  average  data  size  between  nodes  can  be  derived.  The  execution  time 
cost  function  Ft  is  a  machine  dependent  parameter  in  the  CG  graph.  With  a  specific 
parallel  machine,  the  execution  time  of  the  simple  nodes  is  determined  by  the  machine 
primitive  instructions.  Execution  time  of  compound  nodes  and  function  nodes  will 
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be  derived  from  the  execution  time  of  simple  nodes  and  the  profile  information  of 
execution  frequency. 

Fig.  5.2  is  an  illustration  of  a  CG  graph.  The  CG  graph  represents  the  computa- 
tion of  the  merge  sort  of  elements  in  an  array.  The  algorithm  has  recursive  function 
call  on  itself.  This  CG  graph  contains  all  the  types  of  nodes  -  INPUT  and  OUTPUT, 
simple,  compound,  and  function  nodes.  The  node  which  computes  array  size  is  a 
simple  node.  The  node  to  compare  if  an  array  with  only  one  element  contains  two 
subgraphs  is  a  compound  node.  The  nodes  of  split_array,  merge_array,  and  mergejsort 
are  function  nodes.  With  the  annotation  of  the  profile  information  and  the  specific 
information  on  the  target  parallel  machine,  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  partition  on  the 
CG  graph. 

5.3    Execution  Profile  Information 

Execution  profile  information  plays  an  important  role  in  building  a  CG  graph  for 
the  PROOF  programs.  It  provides  average  data  sizes  for  all  communication  edges 
and  average  frequency  values  for  function  call  and  subgraphs  of  compound  nodes. 
For  efficiency  and  convenience,  execution  time  costs  are  not  generated  directly  in  the 
profile,  but  are  computed  by  using  frequency  values.  Unlike  execution  time,  the  profile 
information  needed  consists  only  of  counts  and  sizes  which  can  be  measured  exactly. 
Also,  this  information  can  be  generated  by  any  (possibly  sequential)  execution  of  the 
program  on  any  machine  (possibly  different  from  the  target). 

Execution  profiles  have  traditionally  been  used  to  help  a  programmer  identify  the 
most  frequently  executed  and  time-consuming  parts  of  a  program  [Wall91].  Optimiza- 
tion of  these  statements  yields  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  program's  execution 
time.  An  important  issue  in  the  use  of  execution  profiles  is  the  sensitivity  to  changes 
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Figure  5.2.  Computation  Graph  for  Merge  Sort 
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in  profile  information  due  to  different  program  inputs.  A  large  sensitivity  is  unde- 
sirable because  the  profile  tailors  to  the  program  inputs  used  to  generate  frequency 
counts  and  data  sizes  to  estimate  execution  time  and  communication  costs.  Most 
optimization  uses  just  profile  information  to  identify  the  most  frequently  executed 
instructions.  For  many  programs,  this  use  is  reasonably  insensitive  to  program  in- 
puts. We  use  profile-generated  frequency  counts  and  data  sizes  to  estimate  execution 
time  and  communication  costs. 

The  profile  information  needed  for  partitioning  consists  of 

1.  average  number  of  calls  to  each  function  in  the  program, 

2.  average  execution  frequencies  for  all  CG  subgraphs  in  compound  nodes,  and 

3.  average  data  sizes  at  all  output  ports  of  all  nodes. 

The  average  number  of  invocations  to  each  function  can  be  measured  by  executing 
special  codes  to  increment  counters  at  appropriate  positions  in  the  program. 

Definition  5.3.1  Let  F(g)  be  the  total  frequency  count  of  CG  graph  g,  over  a  single 
execution  of  the  program.  Then  for  any  compound  node  Uc  in  CG  graph  G,  the 
average  frequency  of  its  i"*  subgraph  is  given  by 

1.  uc.f,  =  0,  if  F(G)  =  0, 

2.  Uc-fi  =  F{nc.gi) /F{G),  otherwise. 

The  average  frequency  of  a  subgraph  in  a  compound  node  is  the  probability  to 
execute  that  subgraph  in  the  execution  of  the  compound  node.  Average  data  sizes 
also  can  be  accumulated  by  using  counters.  A  special  code  is  required  to  evaluate 
the  size  of  a  datum  at  run  time. 
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DeHnition  5.3.2  Let  S(na,  Pa)  be  the  size  of  all  data  produced  at  output  port  pa  on 
node  no,  over  a  single  execution  of  the  program.  Then  the  average  data  size  for  a 
single  execution  of  G  is  given  by 

1.  FcK,p„)  =  0,ifF(G)  =  0, 

2.  Fc{na,Pa)  =  S(n„,pa)/F(G),  otherwise. 

Execution  profile  information  can  be  improved  by  averaging  over  several  program 
inputs.  The  main  reasons  for  not  generating  Ft  in  an  execution  profile  are 

1.  Measurement  of  execution  times  in  an  execution  profile  is  usually  an  approxi- 
mation, unlike  frequency  counts  which  are  exact. 

2.  Further  timing  inaccuracies  occur  when  the  execution  time  of  the  profiling  code 
itself  contributes  to  the  execution  times  being  measured. 

3.  Execution  time  measurements  are  valid  only  for  the  machine  on  which  the 
profile  which  was  generated.  Frequency  counts  do  not  have  this  restriction.  By 
computing  rather  than  measuring  average  execution  times,  the  same  frequency 
profile  information  can  be  used  to  derive  average  execution  times  for  different 
target  architectures. 

There  are  many  advantages  for  using  frequency  count  profile  instead  of  execution 
time  profile  as  mentioned  above.  However,  we  have  to  develop  methods  for  deriving 
the  execution  time  from  the  frequency  count.  The  average  times  of  simple  nodes  are 
the  starting  values  from  which  all  other  Ft  values  are  derived.  A  simple  approach  to 
calculate  simple  node  execution  time  is  to  just  add  the  execution  times  of  the  target 
instructions  which  implement  the  simple  node. 
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The  average  execution  time  of  a  compound  node  is  determined  by  the  following 
rule: 

Fr(nc)  =  Sine-/.-  x  Friuc-gi) 

which  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  subgraph's  average  frequency  and  execution 
time  of  that  subgraph. 

The  average  execution  time  of  a  function  node  (CG  graph  g)  is  determined  as: 

Fxig)  =  ^neNFrin) 

which  is  the  sum  of  all  its  nodes  in  the  CG  graph  representing  that  function. 

The  average  time  for  function  calls  gets  complicated  for  the  recursive  function 
calls.  However,  if  we  profile  the  average  depth  of  recursive  calls  and  amortize  the  the 
cost  to  each  recursive  call,  we  can  derive  the  execution  time  of  a  function  node  with 
recursive  calls.  Before  giving  the  estimation  formula  for  the  recursive  calls,  we  will 
give  the  following  definitions: 

1.  B(j)=  base  cost  of  function  call  node  j,  assuming  all  internal  calls  in  j  have  zero 
cost  (assuming  all  the  cost  of  recursive  function  calls  in  node  j  is  zero). 

2.  E(j)=  approximation  for  the  cost  of  an  external  call  to  function  j  (with  the  cost 
of  recursive  functions). 

3.  I(j)=  approximation  for  the  cost  of  an  internal  call  to  function  j  (cost  of  all  the 
recursive  functions  in  the  node  j). 

4.  tj=  the  total  number  of  calls  to  function  j  in  the  entire  program. 
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5.  ij=  the  total  number  of  internal  calls  to  function  j  (the  depth  of  the  recursive 
call). 

6.  ej=  the  total  number  of  external  calls  to  function  j  is  given  by  ej=  tj  -  ij.  (the 
number  of  invocation  of  node  j  by  other  nodes). 

The  profile  information  already  includes  the  execution  frequency  of  each  function. 
Of  the  value  defined  above,  tj,  ij  can  be  derived  from  the  profile  information  by 
modifying  the  profiler  to  distinguish  the  source  of  invocation  if  the  function  is  itself. 
The  base  cost  of  function  call  B(j)  can  be  derived  from  the  CG  graph  of  g  by  using 
the  formula  mentioned  above  for  execution  time  estimation  of  function  nodes  without 
considering  recursive  call.  The  total  execution  time  for  calling  function  j  is  ejE(j); 
however,  if  we  in  line  expand  all  the  recursive  call  in  function  j,  the  total  execution 
time  of  the  expanded  CG  graph  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  previous  one.  We  can 
derive  the  relationship  between  E(j)  and  B(j)  as  follows: 

e,E(j)  =  t,B{i) 

From  the  formula  above,  we  can  get  the  approximation  for  the  cost  of  each  external 
call  to  function  j.  If  we  amortize  the  cost  of  recursive  calls  and  assume  that  all  internal 
calls  have  the  same  cost,  then  the  difference  of  ej  x  (E(j)  -  B(j))  will  be  the  same  as 
the  total  internal  call  execution  time  ij  x  I(j).  The  formula  is  shown  as  follows: 

E(j)  -  B(j)  =  (z,/e,)I(j) 
where  B(j)  can  be  derived  from  the  CG  graph  of  g,  E(j)  can  be  derived  as  the  previous 
formula,  and  ij  and  Cj  come  from  the  value  of  profile  information  on  CG  graph  g,  so 
that  the  estimation  of  computation  cost  of  each  recursive  function  call  can  be  derived 
from  the  above  formulas. 

Our  profile  information  consists  of  (1)  average  number  of  calls  to  each  function, 
(2)  average  execution  frequencies  for  subgraphs  in  compound  nodes,  and  (3)  average 
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data  size  at  output  ports  in  each  node.  They  are  independent  of  the  target  parallel 
machine.  When  we  transform  this  machine-independent  information  into  the  exe- 
cution time  and  communication  overhead  on  a  specific  machine,  we  will  need  some 
characteristic  parameters  of  that  machine.  We  will  model  a  parallel  machine  as  a 
5-tuple  M  =  (P,  Rc,Wc,Fs,Tsched),  where 

1.  P  is  the  number  of  processors  in  the  parallel  machine. 

2.  Rc  is  the  communication  overhead  function  for  reading  data.  Rc{h  h  s)  is  the 
execution  time  incurred  by  processor  j  to  receive  s  units  of  data  from  processor 

3.  Wc  is  the  communication  overhead  function  for  writing  data.  Wcih  j,  s)  is  the 
execution  time  incurred  by  processor  i  to  send  s  units  of  data  to  processor  j, 

4.  Fs  is  the  simple  node  execution  time  cost  function.  Fs(n,)  gives  the  execution 
time  of  simple  node  n^.  Fs  is  used  by  the  cost  assignment  algorithm  to  provide 
the  Ft  values  of  all  nodes. 

5.  Tsched  is  the  scheduling  overhead  (in  execution  time  units)  incurred  by  a  pro- 
cessor when  it  begins  execution  of  a  new  task. 

In  the  real  MIMD  parallel  machines,  there  also  will  be  communication  delay  over- 
head in  the  interprocessor  communication;  however,  we  will  use  the  list  scheduling 
strategy  for  the  processor  allocation.  List  scheduling  assigns  tasks  whose  predeces- 
sors have  been  completed  to  the  next  available  processor;  therefore,  our  run  time 
scheduling  model  does  not  offer  any  opportunity  for  overlapping  communication  de- 
lay with  computation  in  a  processor,  since  the  next  task  to  be  executed  on  a  processor 
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is  determined  only  after  the  processor  completes  executing  its  current  task.  We  do 
not  use  the  delay  overhead,  but  instead  assume  that  all  the  communication  delay  is 
included  in  the  reading  and  writing  overhead  functions  Rc  and  Wc- 

5.4    Obi'ective  Function  of  Partitioning 

Before  describing  our  partitioning  algorithm,  we  will  give  the  definition  of  cost 
function  for  partitioning  a  CG  graph. 

Definition  5J.1  For  a  CG  graph  g,  with  a  task  partition  IT  and  a  target  parallel 
machine  M,  define 

1.  T,e,  =  Frig),  the  average  sequential  execution  time  of  CG  graph  g.  Tjeq  does 
not  contain  any  scheduling  or  communication  overhead. 

2.  T(t,)  =  S„eTi  ^r(n),  the  average  sequential  execution  time  of  task  r,-  €  11.  Like 
Taeq,  T(Ti)  does  not  contain  any  overhead. 

3.  Q(t,)  =  the  average  frequency  of  task  Ti  in  CG  graph  g. 

4.  EiN{Ti)  =  the  set  of  data  needed  by  r^. 

5.  EouriTi)  =  the  set  of  data  produced  by  r,-. 

6.  r.n(T.)  =  S(„„,p„)6£;,^(rO  Rc{Fc{na,Pa))  IS  the  average  input  communication 
overhead  for  task  t^. 

7.  Tont{Ti)  =  ^{n^,p^)eEouHr,)  ^c{Fc{na,Pa))  IS  the  average  output  communication 
overhead  for  task  t,-. 

8.  0(t,)  =  Tjched  +  Tin{Ti)  +  Tout{Ti)  is  the  total  average  overhead  for  task  r,-. 

9.  TtotaiiH)  =  ^r.en  Q(r,)x(T(r.)+0(TO)  =  r,e,+  K,en  Q(t,)xO(t.),  is  the  average 
total  execution  time  of  all  tasks  in  11. 
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10.  TcTit{TL)  is  the  estimate  of  the  critical  path  length  of  the  tasks  at  run  time,  using 
X(T,)+0(ri)  as  the  estimate  of  task  r.'s  execution  time  (including  overhead) 

To  find  an  optimal  partition  on  computation  graph  g  with  minimal  execution  time 
is  a  NP  problem,  and  if  using  the  scheduling  methods  with  no  unforced  idleness  to 
allocate  the  node  in  the  graph,  the  parallel  execution  time  Tpar  of  the  program  on  a 
P  processors  parallel  machine  is  bounded  as 

This  have  been  proven  by  Sarkar  [Sarkar87].  It  is  intractable  to  find  the  execution 
time  partition,  so  that  we  will  use  the  MAX(rcHt(n),  r<o<a/(n)/P)  as  an  estimation 
to  find  the  partition  in  the  CG  graph.  The  objective  is  a  partition  of  the  graph  to 
minimize  the  objective  function. 

Dennition  5J.2  F{Il)=  MAX{T,rit{n),  Ttotai{U)/P)/iTsejP)  = 
MAX{Tcrit{n)x?/T,eg,  l+(S,,en  Q(r.)xO(r.)/r,e,))  is  the  cost  of  partition  U. 

The  cost  function  is  defined  to  be  the  maximum  of  two  terms: 

1.  The  critical  path  term,  TcTH{U)/{Tseq/P),  which  is  the  estimated  critical  path 
of  the  partitioned  program,  normalized  to  Tseq/^,  the  ideal  parallel  execution 
time  on  P  processors. 

2.  The  overhead  term,  l+Ei-.gn  Q(7",)xO(T,)/r,e,,  which  equals  1  plus  the  esti- 
mated total  overhead  in  the  program,  normalized  to  Tj,e,/P. 

We  can  see  that  objective  function  F(n)  expresses  the  trade-off  between  paral- 
lelism and  overhead.  If  the  partition  is  too  fine  ,  the  overhead  term  ST.gn  Q(T'i)xO(r,) 
will  be  large,  causing  F(n)  to  be  large.  If  the  partition  is  too  coarse,  then  Tcrit{ll) 
will  be  large  due  to  the  loss  of  parallelism,  causing  F(n)  to  be  large  again.  F(n)  is 
minimized  at  an  optimal  intermediate  granularity. 
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5.5    Partitioning  Algorithm 
The  partition  cost  function  F(n)  is  the  MAX  of  two  terms: 

1.  the  critical  path  term,  Tcrit{^)'>iP /Tseq,  and 

2.  the  overhead  term,  l+Enen  Q(T,)xO(T,)/Tse,. 

The  overhead  term  is  monotonically  nonincreasing  with  i,  since  a  move  to  a  coarser 
granularity  cannot  increase  the  total  overhead,  Ei-.^n  Q(t,)xO(t,).  The  critical  path 
term  is  more  erratic.  Each  critical  task,  r^,  contributes  T{tc)+0{tc)  to  Tcrit{^).  As  i 
increases,  the  0(tc)  terms  in  critical  tasks  tend  to  decrease  due  to  reduced  overhead, 
but  the  T{tc)  terms  tend  to  increase  due  to  sequentialization.  However,  the  value  of 
cost  function  will  be  minimum  at  some  point.  The  partition  at  that  point  is  what  we 
are  seeking. 

Our  partitioning  algorithm  is  to  start  with  an  initial  fine  granularity  partition,  Ho, 
and  then  iteratively  merge  tasks  until  we  reach  the  point  that  the  trade-ofF  between 
parallelism  and  communication  overhead  is  optimal.  Beyond  that  point,  any  further 
merge  of  tasks  will  lose  more  parallelism  than  the  gain  from  reducing  communication 
overhead. 

The  following  is  the  algorithm  for  partitioning. 

Algorithm  5.5.1  Finding  the  partition  on  the  computation  graph  G  with  minimum 
cost  function  value. 

Inputs: 

1.  A  CG  graph,  G=(N,  Ec,  Fc,  Ft) 

2.  An  initial  fine  granularity  partition.  Ho 

Outputs: 


1.  Partition  n„i„(G)  with  the  smallest  F(n) 
Procedure: 
Begin 

1.  Let  Hcurrent  =  Ho,  U.min  =  ^0 

Let  Overheadsum  =  Y^neUo 

Q(T0xO(r.) 

2.  While  IHcnrrentl  >  1  do 

a.  Calculate  the  critical  path  CP  in  Ilcurrent 

b.  Find  Ta,  9  (Q(t,)xO(t„))  >  (Q(T.)xO(r.)),  V  r,-  G  CP 

c.  Find  n  such  that  edge  between  Ta  and  n 
has  the  largest  communication  overhead. 

d.  Merge  task  Ta  and  u  into  a  new  task  Tnew 
and  create  new  partition  n„eu,,  Ilcurrent  =  n„eu^ 

e.  Overheadsum  =  Overheadsum  - 
(Q(t„)xO(t„))  -  (Q(r.)xO(T,))+  (Q(r„e^)xO(T„e„.)) 

f.  Let  F(n„e«.)  =  MAX(CP(T„e,.)xP/i^r(r„e«.), 
1  +  Overheadsum/FT(T„eiu)) 

g.  if  F(n„e,.)  <  F(n„.„) 
then 

Let  Ilmm  ~  nnetu 

endif 
endwhile 

3.  Reconstruct  partition  Ylmin 

End 
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Step  1  in  the  previous  algorithm  initializes  the  Ucurrent  to  the  initial  finest  gran- 
ularity and  the  total  overhead.  Step  2a  finds  the  critical  path  in  the  computation 
graph.  We  try  to  reduce  the  largest  overhead  by  clustering  the  partitions  in  the 
critical  path  involved  with  the  largest  communication  between  them.  Step  2b.  finds 
the  partition  in  the  critical  path  which  have  the  largest  overheadsum.  In  step  2c, 
we  will  determine  the  partition  n  which  contributes  the  most  to  the  overhead  of  Xa. 
We  cluster  Ta  and  n  to  reduce  the  overhead  in  steps  2d.  Step  2e  and  2f  recalculate 
the  value  of  the  new  graph  partition  under  the  objective  function.  Step  2g  checks  if 
the  new  partition  generates  better  objective  function;  if  it  does,  we  set  the  !!„,•„  to 
Enew  Step  3  determines  the  partition  which  has  the  smallest  value  of  cost  function 
and  reconstructs  the  partition  Umin- 

Theorem  5.5.1  The  algorithm  for  finding  the  partition  on  the  computation  graph  G 
with  minimum  cost  function  value  requires  0(ne)  steps  where  n  is  the  number  of 
nodes  and  e  is  the  number  of  edges. 

Proof  of  Theorem  5.5.1  Step  1  is  for  initialization.  The  calculation  for  Overheadsum 
takes  n  steps.  Step  2  takes  at  most  n  iterations  in  the  worst  case  that  all  nodes  of  G 
are  clustered  into  the  same  partition.  Step  2a  will  take  n+e  steps  to  find  the  critical 
path  using  the  available  critical  path  algorithm  in  the  graph  theory.  Step  2b  is  to 
find  the  node  in  the  critical  path  with  largest  overhead  that  takes  at  most  n  steps. 
Other  steps  in  the  algorithm  take  constant  time.  Therefore,  the  total  complexity  of 
the  algorithm  is  dominated  by  step  2a's  complexity  0(ne).  □ 

5.6    Coding  Stage  Allocation 

After  partitioning,  each  partition  in  the  CG  graph  is  a  task  for  allocation.  There 
exists  precedence  relationship  and  communication  overhead  between  tasks.  The  al- 
location problem  is  to  assign  tasks  in  the  partitioned  program  to  processors,  so  as 
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to  minimize  the  parallel  execution  time.  We  assume  that  the  target  parallel  machine 
executes  one  program  at  a  time,  because  without  this  assumption,  the  partitionmg 
and  allocation  problem  also  will  depend  on  the  job  mix  for  the  system.  Our  par- 
titioning objective  function  is  based  on  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  the  parallel 
execution  time  in  a  multiprocessor.  The  assumption  is  that  once  allocated,  a  task 
could  always  uninterruptedly  run  to  completion,  and  the  allocation  methods  should 
be  no  unforced  idleness,  which  means  a  processor  never  stays  idle  if  there  is  a  task 
ready  for  execution.  The  basic  steps  for  each  processor  will  be 

1.  Getting  a  ready  task  from  the  scheduler.  All  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
ready  task  should  have  finished  their  execution,  and  all  the  needed  input  data 
are  available. 

2.  Fetching  the  ready  task's  input  data  from  the  processor  where  its  predecessors 
store  the  input  data. 

3.  Executing  the  ready  task. 

4.  Storing  the  ready  task's  output  data. 

The  run  time  scheduler  will  be  responsible  for  enforcing  all  the  data  dependen- 
cies and  control  dependencies  among  tasks.  The  data  dependencies  are  enforced  by 
declaring  a  task  to  be  ready  only  when  all  its  input  data  have  been  completed.  The 
control  dependencies  are  enforced  by  creating  a  task  when  the  control  conditions  for 
its  compound  node  become  true  (e.g.,  the  IF  statement  before  deciding  whether  the 
task  is  in  the  THEN  or  ELSE  parts  should  be  created).  However,  any  control  flow 
within  a  task  is  performed  by  the  task's  sequential  code  and  not  by  the  run  time 
scheduler.  The  run  time  scheduler  can  be  an  active  entity  like  a  process,  or  it  may 
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be  just  a  passive  data  structure  shared  by  all  processors  and  updated  by  each  pro- 
cessor in  the  steps  mentioned  above.  The  partitioning  algorithm  is  concerned  only 
with  the  scheduling  overhead  parameter  Tsched,  which  depends  on  both  the  target 
parallel  machine  and  the  implementation  method  of  the  run  time  scheduler.  Usually 
a  distributed  scheduler  is  most  efficient  for  large-scale  multiprocessors.  However,  a 
centralized  scheduler  may  be  more  appropriate  for  loosely  coupled  systems.  The  idea 
is  to  use  the  best  scheduling  strategy  for  the  given  parallel  machine,  and  then  let  the 
partitioning  algorithm  adapt  to  the  scheduling  overhead  appropriately. 

The  selection  of  allocation  method  will  be  limited  to  the  category  of  heuristics 
which  has  property  mentioned  above.  We  will  adopt  the  existing  available  suitable  list 
scheduling  method  for  our  task  allocation.  There  are  heuristics  which  schedule  tasks 
with  precedence  relationship  and  no  unforced  idleness  for  the  processors  [Graham69, 
Kasahara84,  Hwang89].  They  have  the  worst  case  bound  for  the  execution  time  of 
tasks.  However,  some  do  not  consider  the  communication  overhead.  We  will  adopt  the 
Earliest  Task  Fist  (ETF)  heuristics  [Hwang89]  as  an  example  for  our  task  allocation, 
because  it  also  considers  the  communication  overhead  between  tasks  and  still  has  the 
worst  case  bound. 

ETF  uses  a  centralized  run  time  scheduling  approach.  In  ETF,  the  ready  task 
which  can  be  scheduled  to  start  its  execution  at  an  earliest  time  is  given  the  highest 
priority  for  the  current  scheduling  decision.  This  allocation  method  tries  to  keep 
processors  busy  and  to  shorten  communication  delays  at  the  same  time  by  selecting 
tcisks  to  run  on  free  processors  as  soon  as  possible.  A  task  is  called  ready  if  all  its 
predecessors  have  been  finished  at  that  moment;  however,  a  ready  task  may  not  be 
able  to  start  its  execution  immediately  due  to  communication  delays.  The  starting 
time  of  a  ready  task  is  determined  by  several  factors:  when  its  preceding  tasks  are 
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finished,  how  long  the  communication  delay  take,  and  where  the  task  and  its  prede- 
cessors are  allocated.  A  ready  task,  in  general,  could  start  its  execution  at  different 
times  on  different  processors.  The  smallest  starting  time  of  a  ready  task  is  tenta- 
tively assigned  to  the  task  and  is  called  "tentative  start  time".  The  processor  which 
makes  the  "tentative  start  time"  possible  is  called  "tentative  allocation" .  The  ready 
task  which  has  the  smallest  tentative  start  time  is  selected  and  is  called  the  "selected 
task".  If  more  tasks  become  ready  after  the  earliest  ready  task  is  selected  and  among 
newly  ready  tasks,  one  may  have  smaller  tentative  start  time  than  that  of  the  selected 
task.  In  that  case,  the  decision  of  scheduling  the  selected  task  is  postponed  and  the 
selection  process  is  reiterated. 

5.7    Performance  of  the  Algorithm 

In  this  section  we  will  present  some  performance  results  of  our  coding  stage  par- 
titioning algorithm.  Due  to  the  lack  of  a  PROOF  compiler  in  the  distributed  parallel 
environment,  we  use  the  simulation  approach  to  obtain  the  performance  results.  We 
generate  the  computation  graph  with  the  pattern  of  problems  such  as  merge  sort, 
and  Fast  Fourier  Transformation.  These  problems  generally  are  used  for  the  perfor- 
mance evaluation  of  parallel  algorithms.  The  main  purpose  of  this  implementation 
is  to  build  a  prototype  of  a  partitioner  as  well  as  a  simulation  system  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  partitioning  algorithm  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  following 
parameters  are  used  in  these  simulation  experiments: 

1.  The  nodes  of  computation  graph  are  set  to  a  number  around  200. 

2.  The  number  of  processors,  P,  is  varied  in  the  range  1-10. 

3.  Communication  overhead  is  assumed  to  be  entirely  in  the  input  and  output 
components.  The  communication  time  is  assumed  to  be  linearly  proportional 
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to  the  communication  data  size  between  nodes.  The  communication  data  size 
between  nodes  is  randomly  generated,  within  the  specified  ranges. 

4.  The  execution  time  of  the  node  in  the  computation  graph  is  randomly  generated 
within  the  specified  ranges.  We  also  assume  that  we  have  expanded  all  the 
function  nodes,  so  that  the  frequency  associated  with  each  node  is  set  to  1. 

The  computation  graph  goes  through  the  partitioning  phase  and  execution  simu- 
lation phase.  In  partitioning  phase,  the  computation  graph  is  partitioned  according 
to  our  coding  stage  partitioning  algorithm  with  specified  processor  number  P  and 
scheduling  overhead  T^ched-  In  the  execution  simulation  phase,  the  simulator  sched- 
ules the  partitioned  computation  graph  to  the  specified  P  processors  in  a  first  in  first 
out  order  to  simulate  the  parallel  execution.  The  simulation  outputs  give  the  parallel 
execution  time  and  the  speed  up  observed. 

The  following  figures  contain  execution  time  speed  up  plots  for  different  experi- 
ments. The  speed  up  is  the  ration  of  the  parallel  execution  time  on  P  processors  to 
the  program's  sequential  execution  time.  Fig.  5.3  is  the  execution  time  speed  up  of 
the  computation  graph  with  a  pattern  similar  to  merge  sort.  The  sequential  execution 
time  is  normalized  in  order  to  be  compared  with  other  experiments.  We  use  different 
communication  overhead  parameters  (Low:  1  time  unit/data  size,  Medium:  5  time 
unit/data  size.  High:  10  time  unit/data  size).  The  speed  up  curves  are  drawn  in  solid 
line.  The  speed  up  is  worsened  as  the  communication  overhead  is  increased.  We  also 
use  the  computation  graph  without  partitioning  to  simulate  its  execution  time  in 
order  to  see  the  performance  of  the  partitioning  algorithm.  We  draw  the  speed  up 
curves  in  dashed  lines.  The  partitioning  algorithm  does  improve  the  performance  of 
the  speed-up. 


Speed  up 


Number  of  Processor 


Figure  5.3.  Speed  Up  Curves  of  Merge  Sort 
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Figure  5.4.  Speed  Up  Curves  of  FFT 


Fig.  5.4  uses  the  computation  graph  with  the  pattern  of  FFT.  The  sequential 
execution  time  also  is  normalized  to  one  and  it  uses  the  same  parameters  as  the  pre- 
vious experiment.  It  also  shows  the  same  trend  that  when  communication  overhead 
increases,  the  speed  up  is  worsened.  However,  at  the  same  parameters,  when  the 
processor  numbers  increases  (with  9  or  10  processors),  the  execution  times  are  the 
same.  However,  this  is  most  probably  due  to  the  unrealistically  small  input  sizes  of 
the  computation  graph  used  in  the  simulations. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS 

6.1    Major  Results 

Software  partitioning  and  allocation  are  important  issues  in  the  distributed  or 
parallel  environments.  Partitioning  deals  with  establishing  boundaries  in  the  software 
system  to  exploit  potential  parallelism.  We  utilize  the  boundaries  established  in 
the  partitioning  stage  to  aid  us  in  allocating  software  components  to  the  processing 
elements.  Partitioning  can  be  done  at  the  design  stage  or  coding  stage.  Currently, 
most  researches  for  partitioning  are  on  program  partitioning,  while  a  few  researches 
are  on  design  stage  partitioning.  None  of  the  researches  uses  both  design  stage  and 
coding  stage  partitioning  approaches. 

In  this  dissertation,  we  integrate  a  two-stage  partitioning  strategy  with  the  soft- 
ware development  process  for  distributed  parallel  computing  systems.  The  two-level 
parallelism  property  in  distributed  parallel  computing  systems,  parallelism  between 
distributed  sites  and  parallelism  within  the  parallel  machine,  is  a  good  area  to  apply 
our  two-stage  partitioning  approach. 

We  develop  a  design  specification  method  for  the  distributed  parallel  software. 
The  method  is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  concurrently  executable  modules 
[Weber86,  Weber88]  using  the  PROOF  computation  model  [Yau91].  The  specifi- 
cation can  be  used  to  specify  the  application  with  the  cooperate  property  which  has 
more  than  one  active  control  module.  Different  from  the  module  in  the  structure 
chart  of  SADT,  the  module  specification  in  our  approach  is  an  abstract  data  type 
which  is  more  in  compliance  with  software  engineering  principles. 
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Two  design  stage  partitioning  algorithms  -  -  partitioning  without  module  duplica- 
tion, and  partitioning  with  module  duplication  -  -  are  developed  in  this  dissertation. 
The  criteria  for  our  design  stage  partitioning  is  to  exploit  potential  concurrency  that 
exists  among  modules  and  to  avoid  nonprofitable  message  traffic.  Shatz  and  Yau 
[Shatz86]  also  developed  an  module  partitioning  algorithm  with  the  same  criteria; 
however,  our  algorithm  has  better  worst  case  complexity  (0(ne)  vs.  0(n^))  and  can 
apply  to  application  with  more  than  one  control  module.  The  algorithm  of  parti- 
tioning with  module  duplication  can  be  used  in  the  environments  which  have  enough 
computing  resources  in  exchange  for  better  performance.  The  algorithm  of  parti- 
tioning with  module  duplication  uses  the  same  partitioning  criteria  as  the  previous 
one.  The  key  point  is  to  minimize  the  module  duplications  (without  any  unneces- 
sary duplication).  Yau  and  Wiharja  [Yau91c]  extend  the  algorithm  of  Shatz  and  Yau 
[Shatz86]  with  module  duplication  which  is  based  on  the  structure  chart  of  SADT. 
The  algorithm  inherits  the  problem  of  a  structure  chart  which  is  single  rooted  and  can 
not  be  used  for  application  with  more  than  one  control  module  in  the  distributed  en- 
vironment. Our  algorithm  also  has  better  worst  case  complexity  than  that  algorithm. 
We  can  use  the  existing  available  allocation  algorithms  which  have  the  property  of 
static  and  without  precedence  relations  to  allocate  DPCs  to  distributed  sites. 

Coding  stage  partitioning  partitions  the  program  code  into  sequential  units  for 
parallel  computation.  Partitioning  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  granularity  of 
the  parallel  program  is  coarse  enough  for  the  target  parallel  machine  without  losing 
much  parallelism.  We  develop  an  algorithm  for  coding  stage  partitioning  by  clus- 
tering together  the  tasks  with  largest  communication  overhead  in  the  critical  path. 
The  method  is  to  partition  the  computation  graph  which  is  in  intermediate  form  in 
the  compiling  process.  Although  we  use  PROOF  as  the  target  language,  any  other 
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parallel  language  which  has  the  property  of  referential  transparency  and  can  be  trans- 
lated to  the  computation  graph  can  use  our  algorithm  for  program  partitioning.  We 
use  profile  information  to  estimate  the  execution  time  and  communication  overhead. 
The  profile  information  gives  us  more  accurate  information  for  program  partition- 
ing; however,  it  also  limits  our  approach  for  those  programs  that  are  sensitive  to  the 
change  of  input  data. 

Our  two-stage  approach  takes  the  information  about  potential  parallelism  in  the 
design  stage  and  coding  stage  into  consideration.  At  the  design  stage,  the  potential 
parallelism  information  comes  from  the  software  designer's  understanding  about  the 
problem  domain.  At  the  coding  stage,  the  information  of  parallelism  comes  from  the 
analysis  of  the  program.  These  two  kinds  of  parallelism  information  are  essential  for 
a  better  partitioning  and  should  be  integrated  into  the  software  development  process. 

6.2    Future  Research  Directions 

This  dissertation  provides  a  starting  point  for  future  work  in  software  partitioning 
for  the  software  development  of  distributed  parallel  computing  systems.  Some  of  the 
possible  directions  for  future  works  are  as  follows: 

1.  Our  two-stage  partitioning  and  allocation  approach  should  be  implementation 
a  distributed  parallel  computing  environment.  The  partitioning  and  allocation 
are  very  complex  problems.  We  have  done  the  complexity  and  performance 
analysis  for  the  partitioning  algorithms  we  developed;  however,  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  approach  needs  to  be  tested  in  the  real  environment.  Building 
a  PROOF  compiler  and  profiler  for  a  target  parallel  machine  and  developing 
software  through  the  whole  software  development  process  using  our  two-stage 
partitioning  algorithm  are  needed.  The  software  then  have  to  be  tested  in  the 
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real  distributed  parallel  computing  environment  to  see  the  effectiveness  of  our 
approach. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  partitioning  algorithms  are  necessary.  Our  current  de- 
sign stage  partitioning  methods  will  cluster  the  the  modules  in  order  to  exploit 
potential  concurrency  and  avoid  unnecessary  nonprofitable  message  traffic  be- 
tween modules.  However,  precedence  relationship  not  always  exists  between 
the  partitions.  The  precedence  relationship  is  important  information  for  mak- 
ing decisions  in  the  allocation  process.  It  is  desirable  to  improve  the  partition- 
ing algorithm  to  preserve  the  precedence  relationship  between  partitions.  The 
coding  stage  partitioning  algorithm  is  a  kind  of  approximation,  and  we  can  in- 
formally call  one  algorithm  more  optimal  than  another  if  it  finds  solutions  with 
better  values  of  the  objective  function.  It  would  desirable  to  design  algorithms 
which  are  more  optimal  than  the  approximation  algorithms  presented  in  this 
dissertation. 

3.  The  feasibility  of  other  better  allocation  methods  for  the  proposed  partition- 
ing algorithms  should  be  explored.  We  use  existing  allocation  methods  for  our 
partitioning  algorithms.  It  is  desirable  to  explore  allocation  algorithms  more 
suitable  for  our  partitioning  methods.  For  example,  we  use  the  run  time  ap- 
proach for  our  coding  stage  allocation  method  in  this  dissertation.  However, 
compile  time  scheduling  has  some  advantages,  because  it  entirely  eliminates 
scheduling  overhead  entirely  at  run  time.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  compile 
time  estimation  of  execution  times  and  overhead  may  be  inaccurate  for  some 
programs,  leading  to  inefficient  schedules.  It  is  worth  studying  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  better  compile  time  allocation  method  for  our  coding  stage 
partitioning  algorithm. 


APPENDIX 
THE  COMPUTATION  MODEL  PROOF 


Our  proposed  approach  is  based  on  the  PROOF  computation  model.  In  PROOF, 
a  program  is  represented  as  a  set  of  objects  (active  or  passive)  which  can  be  executed 
in  parallel.  The  major  features  of  PROOF  are  (1)  Class,  object,  and  inheritance 
are  supported  in  PROOF  with  the  restriction  that  all  the  methods  in  objects  are 
applicative  functions.  In  other  words,  the  functional  paradigm  is  adopted  at  the 
methods  definition  level.  (2)  The  guard  of  a  method  is  introduced  to  support  the 
synchronization  between  concurrent  objects.  Furthermore,  methods  along  with  their 
guards  are  inheritable.  (3)  Objects  are  persistent  in  PROOF.  The  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  features  in  PROOF. 

Applicative  Functions 

Methods  in  PROOF  are  purely  applicative  functions  or  functional  forms,  i.e., 
high  order  functions.  We  use  a  constructor  [xi,  X2, . . . ,  x„]  to  denote  a  sequence 
of  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  elements.  In  the  case  of  homogeneous  elements,  it 
denotes  a  list  or  an  arrat/ whose  types  are  T*  and  r"(=  T  x  T  x  . . .  x  T),  respectively. 

n 

In  the  case  of  heterogeneous  elements,  it  denotes  a  cartesian  product  whose  type  is 

nr=ir,(=TixT2x...xr„). 

PROOF  assumes  that  there  is  a  set  of  primary  functions  and  functional  forms 
from  which  other  functions  and  functional  forms  can  be  easily  constructed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  functions  and  functional  forms, 
a)  Functional  form  a  (called  apply  to  all) 

Type:  (Ti  ^  Tj)  ^  T;  ->  T; 
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af[xi,X2,.  .  .,Xn] 

=  [/(^l),/(x2),.--,/(x„)] 

a  has  two  parameters,  a  function  of  type  Ti  -+  Tj,  and  a  list  of  homogeneous  elements 
of  type  Ti.  The  function  /  is  applied  to  each  element  in  the  list  and  yields  a  list  of 
elements  of  type  T2- 

b)  Functional  form  {3  (called  distributed  apply) 

Type:  u:^,{T^'^  T^'^)  ^  nr=i    -  or.i  T^'^ 

l3[fuf2,---Jn][xuX2,...,Xn] 

13  has  two  parameters,  a  list  of  functions  in  which  each  function  /,•  is  of  type  T/^^  -> 
Ti^\  and  a  list  of  heterogeneous  elements  in  which  the  ith  element  is  of  type  Ti^\ 
Each  function  in  the  first  list  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  element  in  the  second 

12) 

list.  It  yields  a  list  in  which  the  ith.  element  is  of  type  '. 

c)  Function  7  (called  filter) 

Type:  bool"  ^  T"  ->      0  <  A;  <  n 

'y[bi,b2,  . . .  ,bn][xi,X2,  . .  .  ,Xn] 

'  [  ]  if  n  =  1  and  bi  =  False 

[xi]  if  n  =  1  and  61  =  True 

_  7(61  .  .  .  6fc][xi  .  .  .  Xk]  O  7[6fc+l  . . .  bn][xk+i  ...Xn]    if  n  >  1 


Here,  o  denotes  the  concatenation  of  two  lists.  It  is  written  in  infix  form  for 
the  sake  of  readability.  7  has  two  parameters,  a  list  of  booleans  and  a  list  of  any 
elements.  This  function  yields  a  subsequence  of  the  second  list  by  selecting  elements 
whose  corresponding  elements  in  the  first  list  are  True. 

Because  all  the  functions  in  PROOF  are  applicative,  fine  grain  parallelism  is 
obtained  from  the  following  two  sources: 
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PI.  Parallel  evaluation  of  arguments  of  functions:  It  is  made  possible  because  of  the 
referential  transparency  of  applicative  functions. 

P2.  Parallel  evaluation  of  a  number  of  functions  or  replications  of  a  function:  It  is 
made  possible  by  functional  forms  such  as  a  and 

Classes  and  Objects 

Class  Interface  and  Definition 

In  PROOF,  every  object  is  an  instance  of  a  class.  A  class  is  a  template  for  a  set  of 
objects  bearing  similar  behavior,  and  it  is  defined  as  a  generic  abstract  data  type.  A 
class  is  defined  by  its  interface  and  definition.  The  class  interface  describes  the  types, 
or  signatures,  of  the  methods  provided  by  the  class.  The  class  definition  consists  of 
the  composition  of  its  local  data  and  the  definition  of  each  of  its  methods,  which  are 
purely  applicative  functions. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  restricting  the  methods  of  classes  to  be  applicative 
functions  does  not  restrict  the  expressive  power  of  PROOF,  but  merely  requires  that 
all  the  effects  of  the  methods  be  explicitly  specified  via  the  parameters  of  the  methods. 
Inheritance  and  Genericness 

Both  inheritance  and  genericness  are  supported  in  PROOF.  Inheritance  is  used 
to  define  a  subclass  as  a  specialization  of  a  superclass.  In  a  subclass,  all  the  local 
data  and  the  methods  of  its  superclass  are  inherited.  With  additional  local  data, 
new  methods  may  be  introduced.  The  inherited  methods  also  may  be  overridden  by 
a  new  definition  of  the  method.  Genericness  is  used  to  define  parametric  or  generic 
classes.  An  instantiation  of  a  generic  class  is  obtained  by  assigning  values  to  the 
parameters  of  the  generic  class.  All  the  local  data  and  the  methods  of  the  generic 
class  are  inherited. 
Active  and  passive  objects 
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A  program  in  PROOF  consists  of  a  set  of  objects.  Each  object  is  an  instance 
of  a  class,  and  can  be  either  passive  or  active.  A  passive  object  acts  like  a  service 
agency.  It  waits  passively  until  one  of  its  methods  is  invoked  by  some  other  objects. 
A  passive  object  may  in  turn  invoke  methods  in  other  objects.  An  active  object 
is  active  initially,  and  it  may  remain  active  throughout  the  execution  except  for 
occasional  suspensions  for  the  purpose  of  synchronization  with  other  objects.  A  body 
will  be  attached  to  each  active  object.  Bodies  of  objects  are  functions  that  may  be 
recursive  and  diverse  (non-terminating).  The  active  objects  introduce  coarse  grain 
parallelism  in  PROOF: 

P3.  There  can  be  a  number  of  objects  that  are  active  simultaneously  throughout  the 
execution. 

Svnchronization  of  Objects 

The  methods  defined  in  each  object  may  require  some  preconditions  under  which 
the  methods  can  be  executed.  This  problem  is  commonly  known  as  the  synchroniza- 
tion problem.  In  order  to  specify  the  synchronization  constraints,  many  constructs 
have  been  proposed.  Among  them  are  critical  sections,  message  queues,  behavior  ab- 
straction and  enabled-sets.  However,  the  use  of  these  constructs  interferes  with  the 
inheritance  mechanism,  and  the  synchronization  constraints  are  not  directly  inherita- 
ble with  the  methods.  In  PROOF,  the  synchronization  among  the  objects  is  achieved 
by  attaching  an  optional  precondition,  called  guard,  to  each  of  the  methods  in  a  class. 
Each  guard  is  a  predicate.  The  object  which  invokes  the  method  is  suspended  when 
the  attached  guard  evaluates  to  False,  and  it  is  resumed  when  the  guard  becomes 
True.  The  guard  attached  to  a  method  is  defined  in  a  way  that  it  depends  only 
on  the  status  of  the  local  data,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  definition  of  any  other 
methods.  Therefore,  the  inheritance  of  individual  methods  will  not  be  hampered  by 
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the  inclusion  of  the  guard.  The  guards  can  be  inherited  with  the  methods  they  are 
attached  to. 

By  separating  synchronization  constraints  (guard)  from  the  behavior  of  methods 
(expression),  integration  of  inheritance  and  parallelism  can  be  achieved  without  in- 
terference. Since  each  method  is  associated  with  a  guard  specifying  the  condition 
under  which  the  method  can  be  executed,  each  method  can  be  a  natural  unit  of 
inheritance. 

Persistence  of  Objects 

A  major  deficiency  of  the  functional  paradigm  is  its  history-insensitivity.  PROOF 
is  made  history  sensitive  by  making  the  objects  persistent  and  allowing  the  reception 
of  values  by  objects,  i.e.,  the  assignment  of  values  to  objects.  The  local  data  of 
objects  is  persistent.  The  reception  of  values  by  objects  will  modify  the  local  data  of 
objects.  A  pseudo-function  TZ,  called  the  reception  function,  is  introduced  to  denote 
the  reception  of  a  value  by  an  object. 

7^  I  o  1  (e) 

IZ  is  not  a  function,  but  can  be  treated  as  a  function.  TZ  has  two  parameters:  an  object 
o,  the  recipient,  and  the  expression  e,  to  be  received  by  a.  e  may  contain  applications 
of  applicative  functions  only.  This  pseudo-function  can  appear  only  inside  bodies  of 
active  objects,  and  may  not  be  nested.  Major  differences  between  modification  of 
objects  through  71  and  traditional  assignments  are 

1.  The  evaluation  of  the  expression  e  in  7^  can  be  parallel,  since  e  contains  only 
applications  of  purely  applicative  functions. 
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2.  No  partial  modification  to  the  object  o  is  allowed.  The  local  data  of  an  object 
can  only  be  modified  as  a  whole  entity,  i.e.,  its  components  cannot  be  modified 
individually. 

The  restriction  that  the  reception  function  can  appear  only  in  the  bodies  of  objects 
implies  that  all  the  methods  in  an  object  are  still  applicative,  i.e.,  no  side  effect.  This 
restriction  effectively  preserves  the  referential  transparency  at  the  method  level  and 
retains  the  parallelism  owing  to  the  referential  transparency. 

An  object  can  simultaneously  participate  in  more  than  one  function  evaluation. 
The  potential  for  the  simultaneous  participation  of  an  object  in  the  evaluation  of 
different  functions  also  implies  another  source  of  coarse  grain  parallelism  in  PROOF: 

P4.  An  object  can  be  involved  in  two  or  more  function  evaluations  simultaneously. 
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